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“The principal difficulty, however, still remains. It is the attitude of the 
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world which we may never see, must realize that they are men, angels, as 
well as animals; men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabili- 
ties for unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left inspiring records for them to 
read, in Philosophy, in History and in Literature: . . . For only such men 
as these can speak of lasting victory.” ; 
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and exchange of goods also have its sacred aspect. 


betterment unless we keep this fact in mind.” 





“If we are to prevent further social decadence, if we are to save the human 
race from sinking to the level of savage beasts, we must acknowledge and 
observe our obligations toward Almighty God and try to induce other 
men to do the same: This must be the first feature of any plan for the 
post-war world if it is to provide reasonable hope for success. . . . The 
world-wide catastrophe that we have witnessed in our times arose chiefly 
from the rejection of God by those who governed their fellow men.” 
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“God, by. His law, which we call the natural law when it governs man’s 
own conduct on earth, intended that the temporal order of the production 
It is undertaken by the 
children of God, hence by those who are brothers under God. We shall 
labor in vain through our legislation and other activities directed at social 
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“It is on the dignity of man as God’s image, that democracy is founded. 
_,. A brave new world is not a requisite for peace. . . . We can best reach 
the goal of peace by helping the brave old world abandon the sins that 
made it weak, and recover the courage that made it heroic. The crisis of 
our time is moral. . . . Root out of American life every manifestation of 
the retreat from reason. . . . Revive faith in the individual as the key to 
values, recognizing that man was created to the image of God.” 
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“He who would encompass the downfall of a nation will never fail if he 
plants the seeds of moral decay in the bosom of the home. He who would 
strengthen a nation and have it yield the finest fruits of civilization and 
contribute the most precious legacy to posterity, had best begin at the home. 
To the fathers and mothers who are groping for the path to enduring 
peace and love and happiness, we say: ‘Put God into your home and 
keep Him there—and all will be well with you and with America.” 
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“The League of Nations failed, not as some say because its rulings had 
‘no teeth in them,’ not because the Covenant that went with the League 
was insincerely idealistic, but because the law and the justice and the 
mercy of God were not in it. . . . But to hold that religion, which makes 
humane intercourse possible between John Smith and Richard Robinson, 
is not to be applied to the intercourse between nations, is to introduce or to 
perpetuate international anarchy. . . . Unless the Lord live in the house 
of Government and be Master of the house, we who have labored to build 
it and who fight and die to perpetuate it, will have- labored and fought 
and died in vain.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“MASSACRE BY BOMBING” 


WO months ago when The Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation pub- 
lished a pamphlet Massacre by 
Bombing, written by Vera Brittain 
and sponsored by twenty-eight well- 
known persons, most of them min- 
isters of religion, there ensued a 
revelation of the sad state of logic 
and ethics in the contemporary 
world. The pamphlet—say rather 
booklet, for it ran to 20,000 words 
—was a sober presentation of a 
crucial moral problem. It employed 
little rhetoric and displayed no hys- 
teria. It was sparing 
of indignation—even 
that holy indigna- 
tion which the sub- 
ject and the facts 
might well have 
justified. It deserved either en- 
dorsement or patient refutation. 
Yet it was almost universally re- 
jected out of hand; its author and 
its sponsors derided and vituperat- 
ed. They were “Unpatriotic,” “Fas- 
cist,” “Nazist,” “Pacifist,” “Sedi- 
tious,” “Subversive.” They “played 
into Goebbels’ hands”; “they gave 
aid and comfort to the enemy.” A 


Deserving 
of a 
Better 
Fate 


hundred other smear words and 
phrases were flung at them. Here 
and there some brave solitary soul 
wrote to the newspapers a word of 
approbation, but as The New York 
Times reported from its own ex- 
perience, opposition exceeded ap- 
proval in the proportion of fifty to 
one. Editorial writers, radio com- 
mentators, platform orators, even 
preachers volleyed and thundered 
against Miss Brittain and her gal- 
lant little band of sponsors. 


6 sen lady’s chief contention was, 
none the less, ethically sound, 


humanitarian and Christian. Of 
that I hope to say more presently, 
but at the moment what concerns 
me is logic, not ethics. I followed 
the newspapers in half a dozen 
states and twice as many cities 
(as it happened I was traveling). 
I must have read a couple of hun- 
dred attacks on Miss Brittain and 
her theme. They ranged all the 
way from expostulation to diatribe, 
but I’m blessed if I found one which 
correctly reported the precise posi- 
tion she had taken. In our class in 
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logic, years ago—alas how many 
years ago—we were sternly warned 
against “ignoratio elenchi” and 
“petitio principii,’ “missing the 
point” and “begging the question.” 
Many a time we were brought up 
short with a curt “non ad rem!” 
from the professor. None of those 
newspaper controversialists — not 
one of them—could ever have been 
subjected to such salutary disci- 
pline. Nowadays it 
seems to be the cus- 
tom to argue “all 
over the lot.” If any 
old-fashioned fellow 
complains “you’re off the track,” or 
“that’s not the question,” the smart 
Aleck, brought up in the now domi- 
nant anarchic school of argumenta- 
tion quotes some up-to-the-moment 
pedagogue who said somewhere that 
logic is a superstition, and consis- 
tency the mark of a narrow mind. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Miss Brittain’s opponents plunged 
wildly at her, like bulls in the arena 
charging at a piece of red cloth and 
missing the matador. 


The Sin of 
Missing 
the Point 


| arial me to present a few sam- 
ples from the mass of irrele- 


vancies. But first and last let us 
keep in mind just what it is that 
Miss Brittain deplores. She is con- 
cerned not with bombing as such, 
but with “obliteration bombing,” 
“mass bombing of great centers 
of population,” “civilian bombing,” 
“mass murder of civilians,” “bomb- 
ing of women and babies,” “repris- 
al bombings,” “annihilation bomb- 
ing,” direct bombing of residential 
districts, the kind of bombing that 
Winston Churchill denounced on 
January 27, 1940, as “a new and 
odious form of attack,” “the bomb- 
ing of tenements,” of which Mr. 
Roosevelt assured Congress as late 


as September 8, 1943, America 
would never be guilty. “We shall 
blow to bits,” said he, “carefully se- 
lected targets—factories,. shipyards, 
munition dumps.” Against such 
“selective bombing” there is no law 
and Miss Brittain 
made no argument. 
But, she says, a 
change of policy oc- 
curred in England 
on March 3, 1942, 
when Sir Arthur Travers Harris was 
appointed to the control of the 
Bomber Command. Glorying in the 
new tactic, Air Marshal Billy Bish- 
op told New Yorkers on March 29, 
1943, that he personally did not 
care “if there was not one house left 
standing in Germany,” and proud- 
ly described Sir Arthur Harris as 
“a tiger with no mercy in his heart.” 
Mr. Churchill, who in 1940 had de- 
clared in favor of a humane policy, 
told the House of Commons two 
years later, “There are no lengths 
of violence to which we will not go.” 
Brendan Bracken, playing the part 
of “me too,” told the Press at Que- 
bec, “We plan to bomb, burn, and 
ruthlessly destroy in every way 
available to us the people responsi- 
ble for creating this war.” Note 
the phrase “in every way available.” 
John Gordon, editor of the London 
Sunday Express, wrote in April, 
1942, “Germany, the originator of 
war by air terror, is now finding 
that terror recoiling on herself with 
an intensity that even Hitler in his 
most sadistic dreams never thought 
possible.” Miss Brittain remarks 
with preternatural moderation, “the 
implications of those words become 
more astonishing the longer they 
are considered.” True: the impli- 
cation seems to be that we shall 
teach sadism to sadists: savages 
shall come to school to us to learn 


From the 
Civilized 
to the 

Barbaric 
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savagery. We shall out - Hitler 
Hitler. And thus we shall make 
the world safe for Christian civi- 
lization. 


= is the kind of thing against 
which the pamphlet Massacre by 
Bombing argues. And now consider 
some few of the wildly irrelevant 
answers, all of them direct quota- 
tions from newspapers: 

“We cannot think of a more fool- 
ish or dangerous attitude. This 
group would have us abandon our 
most effective weapon against the 
enemy.” 

“Many of the charitable souls who 
issued the plaint against the bomb- 
ing of German cities are the iden- 
tical people who have repeatedly, 
through the decade 
just past, set their 
names to appeals for 
justice, tolerance, 
humanity, interna- 
tional brotherhood 
and tenderness. The 
amount of woodpulp and printer’s 
ink which they have lavished in 
their perpetual protestation may 
have contributed to the painful 
shortage of these items today.” 

“Fecund germs; of another war 
are planted in every squawk against 
the awful effectiveness of our high- 
altitude warfare, in every wail by 
prelate or lay ‘humanitarian.’ ” 

“Let’s not get mushy about the 
poor, poor Germans! The Nazis 
themselves could devise no more 
clever propaganda than this so- 
charitable protest.” 

“What would these twenty-eight 
do about it? Would they have the 
Axis win? Would they have this 
torture of our children renewed for 
the unborn? Would they take ap- 
peasement and lose the very chance 
to build a decent world? Shall our 


Cross 
Section 
of the 


Popular 
Mind 
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dead have died in vain? ...A 
proper regard for all the sacred 
issues involved and for those Ameri- 
cans who have sons in action sug- 
gests silence when to speak is but to 
hinder and delay” 

(Rev. Dr. Daniel Q. Mental and 
Poling, President of Moral Chaos 
the International 

Christian Endeavor Society and a 
major in the Army Chaplain Corps.) 

“The execution of any military 
act is the ‘work of our military lead- 
ers. We believe in them and sup-- 
port them fully because of their 
unquestioned character, but, most 
important of all, because of their 
military prowess, capacity and fit- 
ness.” 

“The basic doctrine of pacifism 
is opposition to war, waged for 
whatever reason. This opposition 
is based upon the so-called moral 
principle that human life, every hu- 
man life, is inviolate and sacred.” 

“Fortunately, our generals and 
admirals will pay little attention 
either to ‘Peace-Now’ movements or 
to men who are asking for Nazis 
and Japs one more chance to make 
slaves of the rest of us.” 

“By their very deed the ministers 
and clergymen who signed their 
names to this document stand in- 
dicted in the light of true Christian- 
ity of their failure to recognize the 
fact that we are engaged in a war 
between the forces of darkness and 
death, and the forces of light and 
life.” 

“Our fellow citizens are becom- 
ing somewhat sentimental and soft 
concerning the bombing of German 
cities. These bombings are a mili- 
tary necessity preparatory to the 
invasion. After all, you know, the 
boys read what is said over here. 
Some of them get the idea that they 
are not on a very useful mission 
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when they risk their lives every 
time they go out on one of these 
bombing raids” (Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia). 

“Dr. Goebbels will now be able to 

quote the protest of the 28 to prove 
to the German peo- 
ple that Allied raids 
on German cities are 
really ‘terror raids’ 
as Nazi propaganda 
has it. And it may 
encourage the Ger- 
mans to believe that under pressure 
from public opinion in America and 
Britain the air assault on the Reich 
will be abandoned.” 
- “Tales of pacifist organizations 
forming in the interest of calling a 
halt to the war will convince them 
[the Axis nations] that if they can 
hold out a little longer, we may grow 
weary of it all and let them off easy” 
(Robert P. Patterson, Under Secre- 
tary of War). 

“T recall burying some of our boys 
caught in a box barrage, burned to 
a crisp with liquid fire, gutted by 
hand grenades, bodies pierced by 
bayonet and with heads crushed by 
bayonet butt, not to speak of death 
by phosgene gas. I registered a vow 
before high heaven never to enter 
war again as a noncombatant” 
(Frank Peer Beal, Chaplain, New 
York County American Legion). 

“Retributive justice does not 
mean getting even, or an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, but its 
purpose is to make these Nazis ever- 
lastingly aware of the fact that a 
nation that takes the sword shall 
perish by the sword” (Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, a leader of the Re- 
formed Church in America). 

“Our destruction of German cities 
is our obligation to Lidice and to 
all our fellow-Christians, an obliga- 
tion that must be fulfilled before 
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‘God bid the winds and waves of 
war be still.’ ” 

“We Protestants repudiate the 
un-American pacifism of Dr. Fos- 
dick and associates. Protestant 
Christian patriotism endorses and 
supports the use of force to free the 
world of the menace of German 
militarism and Japanese barbarism. 
We want the men at arms to know 
that the church is praying for their 
complete victory at arms” (H. J. 
Ockenga, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals for United 
Action). 


O they go on—-sine fine dicentes. 

I clipped many more samples, 

but suffice it to say that there seems 

to have been in the mind of almost 

all of the objectors an unshakeable 

determination not to look at the real 
question. 

One organization, and as far as I 
was able to observe only one, Free- 
dom House, quoted Miss Brittain’s 
phrase “obliteration bombing,’ but 
presented no argument against it 
except that it “gives a great lift to 
enemy morale.” I suppose our re- 
fusal to emulate the Japs who tor- 
ture and decapitate prisoners of 
war also gives a 
great lift to Japa- 
nese morale. Would 
Freedom House rec- 
ommend that we do 
to the Japs what the 
Japs do to us since 
we are doing to the Germans what 
the Germans did to us? Its mem- 
bers perhaps hold that while tor- 
ture is per se wrong, the bombing 
of civilian districts is not per se 
wrong. But that is the question 
under discussion, and they must 
not beg the question. 

Freedom House furthermore rec- 
ommends that we use “all available 
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means” to defeat our enemies. 
“All”? I had thought that such was 
the tactic of Japs and Nazis—the 
use of all means. The Freedom 


House protest carries the signatures 
of some important people, among 
them Wendell Willkie and Dorothy 
Thompson. Important people must 
not fling words about recklessly. 


HAVE reserved to the last, a par- 

ticularly startling specimen of 
how not to engage in controversy, 
Bishop Manning’s letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune. In deference 
to his Episcopal dignity, let us quote 
him liberally: 

“As a minister of the Christian 
Church, may I express my profound 
disagreement with the position 
taken in that protest. It is spiritu- 
ally and morally a gravely harmful 
one. It is morally 
confusing and weak- 
ening to our people 
at a moment when 
they need every sup- 
port that religion can give them... 
and it tends to discredit religion by 
giving the impression that the paci- 
fist position is the true Christian 
position. The pacifist principle, the 
principle of ‘peace at any price,’ is 
not the Christian principle. The 
Christian religion teaches that there 
are evils worse than bodily suffer- 
ing and death, and that there are 
things which we must uphold and 
defend, even at the cost of life it- 
self, and it is on this principle that 
our airmen and all the men in our 
armed forces are giving their lives.” 

There we have perhaps the best 
sample thus far presented of igno- 
ratio elenchi, arguing beside the 
point, of which I spoke some pages 
back. I fear that the Bishop was 
not Scholastically trained. His let- 
ter would have occasioned an espe- 
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cially vigorous non ad rem from any 
of my old professors. The question 
in dispute is not pacifism. He says 
“peace at any price” is not the 
Christian principle. But who said 
it was? Not Miss Brittain. At least 
not in this particular pamphlet. 
What she complains about is not 
peace at any price, but victory at 
any price. The Bishop, inadver- 
tently I hope, drags a red herring 
across the trail. Also he descends 
to the use of a smear word. In war 
time “pacifist” is a smear. Object- 
ing to civilian bombing does not 
make one a pacifist. 

The Bishop’s little homily about 
“suffering” and “death” and “things 
we must uphold even at the cost of 
life” is a sweet little preachment, 
but it is hardly apropos in a dis- 
cussion of the morality of direct 
bombing of residential centers. The 
question is not whether we must 
suffer and if need be die, but wheth- 
er we should fight with the barbaric 
means employed by. our enemies. 

His Lordship continues: “Our 
airmen have no desire to bomb cities 
or to kill civilians, 
but this is brought 
upon us by the 
forces of aggression, 
cruelty and _ terror 
which we are fighting.” 

Good gracious, what ethics have 
we here? The killing of civilians is 
brought upon us? Shall we do evil 
because others do evil? May we 
do evil that good may come? Does 
the end justify the means? What 
a strange Gospel from a Christian 
pulpit: the bombing of civilians is 
brought upon us! Are we to com- 
mit atrocities because the enemy 
commits atrocities? Shall mission- 
aries eat cannibals because canni- 
bals eat missionaries? “There are 
no lengths of violence to which we 
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shall not go,” says Winston Church- 
ill. Does Bishop Manning bestow 
his pontifical benediction upon that 
sentiment? 

If he does, he disagrees with some 
of his brethren in the Anglican 
hierarchy. Lord Lang, formerly 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in an 
Associated Press dispatch dated 
London, February 9th, said, “Re- 
cent attacks upon cities like Ham- 
burg, Frankfurt, and Berlin seem to 
me to go a long way beyond what 
hitherto has been declared the pol- 
icy of the government.” And the 
Bishop of Chichester in the same 
dispatch added, “The policy of 
obliteration, now openly acknowl- 
edged is not a justifiable act of 
war.” Those two statements, put 
side by side with Bishop Manning’s, 
suggest a doubt that the Anglo- 
American Church has any standard 
textbooks or authoritative sources 
in moral theology. 

Bishop Manning complains that 
the attitude of the signers of 
Massacre by Bombing is “morally 
confusing and weakening to our 
people.” He seems unaware that 
publicizing his own “profound dis- 
agreement” with others of the cloth, 
and especially with others of his 
own Church must be still more con- 
fusing and weakening. 

I seem to remember that on the 
occasion of the bombing of Coven- 
try, Bishop Manning’s voice was 
heard amid the general chorus of 
condemnation. Whether or not he 
wrote to the papers 
at that time, we may 
be sure that he was 
horrified, like all the 
rest of us. We were 
horrified because Coventry was not 
a military objective, and because the 
primary purpose of the raid was to 
kill civilians. If we are consistent 
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shall we not be horrified at the 
bombing of civilians anywhere? Can 
there be respect for persons, or for 
races, in our humanitarianism, or 
in our religion? 

The Archbishop of York arriving 
here on April 7th, also made a state- 
ment in regard to bombing. The 
New York Times (usually our most 
carefully edited paper) ran a head- 
line: “English Prelate Defends 
Bombing.” Reading down the col- 
umn, however, I found no proof that 
he had done so. Rather he said, 
“most of the British clergy believed 
that bombing of German cities 
should be continued if such strategy 
would hasten the war’s end.” His 
Grace of York apparently did a lit- 
tle adroit sidestepping. The report- 
ers, I am sure, did not ask him what 
the clergy thought about bombing. 
If I know the gentry of the press 
they asked him pointblank, “What 
do you think.” He hedged. But 
why should a consecrated repre- 
sentative of religion dodge a ques- 
tion in moral theology? 


fs return to the laity. A gentle- 
man from Indiana, writing to 
The New York Times, refers to the 
Brittain protest as “maudlin chant,” 
and declares with dogmatic finality: 
“Of course bombings are cruel and 


un-Christian. But so is war. 
Whether it is possible to reconcile 
war with Christian doctrine is a 
different matter and one that lends 
itself to discussion. 
At this time, how- 
ever, we have no 
room for it. The 
war is not a matter 
of ethical discus- 
sion. It is a fact. 
Our sole concern must be to win it, 
as speedily as possible, by the most 
efficacious means possible.” 


tradiction 
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So that’s that. Indiana locuta, 
causa finita. War is un-Christian 
but it may be reconciled with Chris- 
tian Doctrine! This war is not a 
matter for ethical discussion; it is 
a fact! Such manhandling of the 
principle of contradiction may be 
comic as a sample of the think- 
ing of one man, but if multitudes 
think and talk like that, it is 
tragic. I fear they do. “Toh 
with logic and ethics, let’s get on 
with the war,” is a popular senti- 
ment nowadays. It’s a scandal if 
the clergy aid and abet such im- 
moralism. 


HE teaching of Catholic moral- 

ists has been hinted at now and 
again in the preceding paragraphs. 
To make it more explicit and au- 
thoritative, I quote a few sentences 
from approved sources. The first 
is from a closely reasoned article 


by Canon E. J. Mahoney in The 


Clergy Review (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne) for Decem- 
ber, 1940: 

“The rule that it is morally wrong 
directly to attack a non-military 
objective must rigidly be observed 
by all members of the fighting 
forces who aré not glorying in a 
reversion to barbarism; by all Chris- 
tians who retain even a flickering 
spark of Christ’s love for human- 
ity; by all Catholics who remain 
loyal to the guidance of the Church. 
The wrong is intrinsic, prohibitum 
quia malum, and not merely the 
violation of some in- 
ternational conven- 
tion, although its 
intrinsic wrongness 
cannot, in numbers 
of cases, easily be 
deduced from the natural law for- 
bidding the murder of the innocent. 
It follows, accordingly, that it can- 
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not be permitted even on the score 
of reprisals.” 

That principle of morality, tradi- 
tionally Catholic, was recognized by 
the British Government. On May 
18, 1939, the Foreign Office de- 
clared: “His Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear that it is no part 
of their policy to bomb non-military 
objectives, no matter what the pol- 
icy of the German Government may 
be. In spite of wanton and repeat- 
ed attacks by the German Air Force 
on undefended towns in Poland, 
Norway, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium, His Majesty’s Government 
steadily adhere to this policy. State- 
ments to the effect that the R. A. F. 
have deliberately bombed civilians 
or non-military objectives are com- 
pletely untrue and are obviously 
designed to prepare the way for the 
extension to this country of the in- 
human methods used by the Ger- 
mans in other countries.” 

Unfortunately the British Gov- 
ernment relented, under stress, and 
abandoned the Christian custom. 
Miss Brittain reports that the earli- 
er policy of the R. A. F. was aban- 
doned on March 3, 1942, and by 
1944 the Bishop of Chichester is 
able to say, “obliteration bombing 
has been acknowledged.” There 
has been a lapse from Christian 
ethics to what the British them- 
selves had called barbarism and in- 
humanity. 

In a second article in The Clergy 
Review (February, 1941) Reverend 
Lawrence L. McCreavy, while ex- 
pressing some dissent from Canon 
Mahoney upon minor considera- 
tions, agrees, that “the one thing a 
belligerent state can never lawfully 
do is this: it may not directly intend 
to kill the innocent, even only as a 
reluctantly adopted means to a 
laudable end, or take measures. the 
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only direct effect of which is to 
bring about their death.” 

In regard to the recently concoct- 
ed theory that in modern warfare 
there are no non-combatants, he 
says: “It may be that in the modern 
belligerent state every citizen co- 
operates to some extent in an ag- 
gression, but the co-operation of 
civilians as a whole is too remote to 
justify their direct slaughter as a 
means of eliminating it. Nor can I 
conceive of circumstances in which 
such a method of war would be or- 
dinate and justifiable. The imme- 
diate aggression will always come 
from the fighting forces and the fac- 
tories which keep them supplied, 
and as long as it can most effective- 
ly be met by killing the one and 
smashing the other, the moralist 
need not worry unduly as to wheth- 
er civilians are nocentes or inno- 
centes: their lives are in any case 
not a legitimate object of direct at- 
tack. To strike directly at them 
would be an inordinate way of re- 
pelling the principal aggressors, 
which means that it would be 
contrary to the moderamen iustae 
tutelae, and therefore morally 
wrong.” 


N Rev. Michael Cronin’s Science 
of Ethics (Vol. I., Dublin, 1909, 
Vol. II., New York, 1917) a standard 
work, occurs a passage that might 
well give its author some reputa- 
tion as a prophet. He says: “Air- 
raids upon fortifications, arsenals, 
military barracks, munition facto- 
ries, and other belligerent institu- 
tions and places are lawful, provid- 
ed every care is taken to spare the 
lives and property of non-comba- 
tants. But indiscriminate air-raids 
upon cities like London, Manches- 
ter, Cologne or Berlin are quite un- 
lawful. For, first, such raids are 


obviously undertaken, not in order 
to kill enemy troops, but as a part 
of the general policy of ‘frightful- 
ness,’ the policy, viz., of inspiring 
non-combatants with fear and so 
undermining the morale of the 
enemy State. Such raids, there- 
fore, are undertaken directly with 
a view to the death and destruction 
of non-combatants.” 


LL of which, with a host of 
other patristic and scholastic 
witnesses indicates that Catholics 
have fundamental principles of eth- 
ics and of moral theology covering 
the question of what is permitted 
and what is prohibited in warfare, 
ancient, medieval and modern. We 
are not left to some ingenious or 
specious opinion devised in an 
emergency to salve the conscience 
of the people when their military 
leaders have adopted a policy hith- 
erto recognized as barbaric. We do 
not repudiate in 1942 what we sol- 
emnly proclaimed in 1940, or bless 
on September 3d a course of action 
which we had damned on Septem- 
ber 2d. 

If there were to be a debate be- 
tween the signatories to Miss Brit- 
tain’s pamphlet and the objectors 
to it, we should not wait with 
bated breath until one side or the 
other scored a controversial victory, 
and if the decision went against 
our principles, chuck the principles. 
The debate would prove to us only 
what we have known for now too 
long: there is in the world at large 
amongst the educated, even amongst 
ordained clergy and consecrated 
“bishops” of the non-Catholic 
Churches, no certainty of ethical 
doctrine even about a matter upon 
which may depend: the survival or 
the destruction of Christian civili- 
zation. 
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66@’PEAK nothing but good of the 

dead” is an excellent motto, 
and perhaps it should apply not 
only to the physically but to the 
politically dead. Now that Wendell 
Willkie has “passed on”—in a sense 
—it might perhaps be expected that 
his critics should lay an injunction 
on themselves to “cease and desist” 
from comment. Some editors, hith- 
erto hostile did more; they exe- 
cuted an about-face and eulogized 
the Wisconsin loser for removing 
himself humbly and promptly from 
the political scene as soon as he 
realized that he could not win. 
But in Harper’s for April appears a 
challenge from Mr. Willkie to those 
who he says have smeared him and 
purposely misunderstood him. It is 
a longish article—four double col- 
umned pages — but is entitled “A 
Letter from Wendell Willkie.” Ob- 
viously a letter calls for an answer, 
and an open letter invites a reply 
from any interested person. As it 
happens, a couple of paragraphs in 
Mr. Willkie’s communication inter- 
est me greatly, and should, I think, 
be interesting to his fellow citizens. 
The passage is a rebuke to Mr. 
Rodell, author of an article “Wen- 
dell Willkie: Man of Words” in the 
March Harper’s. The aggrieved 
party charges that Mr. Rodell had 
repeated the memorable phrase “a 
bit of campaign ora- 
tory,” without tak- 
ing the pains to dis- 
cover the circum- 
stances in which it 
was used. Mr. Willkie explains: 
“When I was advocating Lend- 
Lease before a Senate committee, 
in answer to questions about 
speeches I had made during the 
1940 campaign, I specifically reit- 
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erated my belief in every principle, 
policy, and pledge which I had 
made during the course of the cam- 
paign. Senator Nye then asked one 
final question. I quote from the 
record: 

“Senator Nye (quoting from a 
speech I made at Baltimore during 
the last week of the campaign in 
which I was discussing the long list 
of the President’s broken prom- 
ises): ‘On the basis of his (that is 
Roosevelt’s) past performance with 
pledges to the people, you may ex- 
pect we will be at war by April, 
1941, if he is elected.’ 

“Mr. Willkie: You ask me wheth- 
er or not I said that? 

“Senator Nye: Do you still agree 
that that might be the case? 

“Mr. Willkie: It might be. 
was a bit of campaign oratory.” 

So, says Mr. Willkie, it must be 
evident that the expression “cam- 
paign oratory” had “nothing to do 
with any pledge, policy, or princi- 
ple” enunciated by him in his bid 
for the presidential nomination in 
1940. Perhaps I am obtuse but to 
me it is not evident. Rather the 
incident sums up thus: Mr. Willkie 
made a prediction. Behind the pre- 
diction was a virtual promise. Back 
of the promise was a principle. The 
prediction was that if Mr. Roosevelt 
didn’t mend his ways we should 
soon be in the war. Opposing Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ways, Mr. Willkie vir- 
tually promised that if the people 
would put him in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
place, he would act 
differently from Mr. 
Roosevelt. That 
promise was in line 
with Mr. Willkie’s 
principle, spoken frequently and 
vehemently by him during the cam- 
paign, that we should not permit 
the President to lead us into a war 


It 
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that was none of our business. His 
answer to Mr. Nye seems therefore 
to involve a prediction, a pledge, a 
policy and a principle. 

As such it was welcomed by 
simpletons like me and some 22 
million others, who voted for Mr. 
Willkie. We took him to be anti- 
war, anti-intervention, and to put 
the matter plainly, isolationist. Con- 
sequently we were shocked when he 
spoke of his prediction as “a bit of 
campaign oratory.” We cannot— 
some of us—see that Mr. Rodell’s 
use of the offending phrase is, as 
Mr. Willkie alleges, a distortion. 

Did not Mr. Willkie take seri- 
ously his own prediction that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s actions were hastening 
our entrance into the war? Why 
then did he later pooh-pooh his own 
prediction? He said we should be 
in by April; we were in by Decem- 
ber—a pretty good guess. Why did 
he back down? 

If he had had insight and cour- 
age, he might have said in answer 
to Mr. Nye, “I predicted our en- 
trance in April: I should have said 
that we will not wait until April. 
We are in the war now, even now 
while you and I stand here talking. 
If you see two men fighting in the 
street and you hand one of them a 
club or a gun or a blackjack, you 
are in that fight from that moment. 
We have given weapons to one of 
the combatants in Europe. We are 
in the European war.” 

It is no sin to have been an isola- 
tionist. Weren’t we all? But when 
an ex-isolationist continually casti- 
gates those who refuse to rush to 
the other extreme and plunge heels 
over head into entangling military 
and political allignces, we have, it 
seems to me, a right to be ag- 
grieved. When his retirement was 
announced (JI hope it sticks) I 
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thought of the scene in which Po- 
lonius says to Hamlet, “I will most 
humbly take my leave of you,” and 
Hamlet’s reply, “You cannot, sir, 
take from me anything that I will 
more willingly part withal.” 


INCE it may seem incredible now 

that Mr. Willkie who became the 
most vociferous advocate of involve- 
ment in the war and in the politics 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
World, could ever have been iso- 
lationist, it may be well to submit 
once again in these pages an ex- 
cerpt from his speech on June 18, 
1940. Mr. Willkie said: “I want to 
repeat what I have said on several 
occasions, that despite our sym- 
pathy for the Allied cause we must 
stay out of the war. 
In these times, when 
our hearts are con- 
fused, we must keep 
our heads clear. We 
do not intend to send men from 
this continent to fight in any war. 
We shall not serve the cause of 
democracy by becoming involved in 
the present war; we shall serve 
that cause only by keeping out of 
the war. It is the duty of the 
President of the United States to 
recognize the determination of the 
people to stay out of war and to do 
nothing by word or deed that will 
undermine that determination. No 
man has the right to use the great 
powers of the Presidency to lead 
the people indirectly into war; only 
the people through their elected rep- 
resentatives can make that awful 
decision, and there is no question 
as to their decision.” 

Whether or not Mr. Rodell and 
the rest of us were justified in 
thinking Mr. Willkie a.Man of 
Words, must be left to the judg- 
ment of the reader. 


How 
He Has 
Changed! 





CHINA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE 


By BisHop PAuL Yu-PIN 


= today is good publicity. 
Today everyone is lecturing on 
China or writing of China. People 
whose acquaintance with her does 
not extend beyond the great trade 
ports, who have heard China’s voice 
only through the mouth of an inter- 
preter, who have estimated and 
judged her people from the vantage 
point of a peephole, have not hesi- 
tated to write the “true story” of 
China. I am sure it will not be con- 
sidered out of place that one like 
myself should write of a country he 
loves above all others—one who has 
gathered his knowledge not through 


miles of travel, but who has sprung 
from her soil, who is in tune with 
her spirit, and who knows China as 


only a Chinese can know her. Per- 
haps I am a little prejudiced in 
favor of my country. Perhaps I 
shall write in rather too glowing 
terms of China. But even should 
this be the case, it will still be a wel- 
come corrective to the distorted 
picture that was once so prevalent 
—that of the “heathen Chinee.” 
However I do not intend to call on 
my imagination. I intend to give a 
true account of China, though the 
perspective may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usual one. 

I imagine that the logical way to 
commence is to find out where 
China is located. That should be 
simple enough, yet spatial relations 
are so variable, that I am sure we 
will have to revise our ideas. For 
example, we think of China as the 
Far East. Is it the Far East? If 
one were in Europe where the name 


was coined, it might well be the 
Far East. But to Americans is not 
China the Far West? Is it even the 
Far West? With our present mode 
and lanes of travel, this is doubt- 
less correct. But we must begin to 
shape our minds in accordance with 
the new movement of our age. We 
are in the age of the plane and 
hence we must think in the geo- 
graphical terms of the plane. China 
therefore for Americans will not be 
the Far East, nor will it be the Far 
West; it will be the Far North. To- 
morrow you will not board a ship 
in San Francisco to sail west;. you 
will climb into a plane and fly north 
—-straight over the North Pole and 
on to China. I have it on very good 
authority that the trip to China will 
take no more than twenty - five 
hours. Is China therefore the Far 
North? No, I am afraid we must 
again change our ideas. China is 
rather the Near North, just a bit 
more than a day’s trip, as from New 
York to St. Louis. China therefore 
is important to Americans. She is 
your next-door neighbor, so close 
that your welfare is intimately 
bound up with hers. 

But what of this new-found 
neighbor of yours? Is she a large 
country? Consider for a moment 
that China claims four and a half 
million square miles, and is conse- 
quently larger than the whole of 
Europe. China is not merely larger 
than other countries, she is larger 
than a whole continent. 

If the land area of China is large, 
the number of people inhabiting it 
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is proportionately impressive. In 
round numbers there are 500 mil- 
lion Chinese. The significance of 
the number becomes more apparent 
when compared with the popula- 
tion of other countries. Of course 
I have not traveled through the 
world to verify the census reports. 
I can only take the latest published 
figures. But according to these, 
China’s population is greater than 
the combined total of all of North 
America, South America, Africa and 
Australia—more than that of four 
continents. It is therefore no idle 
question to discuss China’s role in 
the world struggle, — her position 
now and her place in the future. A 
nation that is only twenty-five hours 
distant from America, is larger than 
all of Europe, and contains one- 
quarter of the world’s inhabitants, 
must of necessity occupy an impor- 
tant role in the world of today and 
tomorrow. In this article I am lim- 
iting myself to China, but if we con- 
sider that another quarter of hu- 
manity lives in India and the rest 
of Asia, we will begin to see why 
no solution of world peace that rele- 
gates the oriental problem to a 
minor position can ever be more 
than a farce and doomed from the 
beginning to failure. One-half of 
the world cannot be disregarded! 

A nation’s role in the world is 
measured chiefly by her contribu- 
tions, whether these leave the coun- 
try in the form of exports or ideas, 
or whether they remain at home 
in opportunities for development. 
There is an axiom in philosophy 
that reads: “Nemo dat quod non 
habet,” “No one gives what he does 
not have.” In order therefore to 
know China’s actual and potential 
contributions to the world, and 
hence her role today and tomorrow, 
we must learn what China has. She 
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will never give what she does not 
have. Perhaps what I have to say 
will be a matter of surprise. But 
after all, who should know better 
the belongings of a house than the 
child of the family, and who should 
know better the treasures of China 
than one of her own sons? 

To begin with, China has her 
people—good, simple people—hard- 
working, patient people — family- 
loving and fun-loving people and 
China has 500 million of them. 
Here is a treasure that all the gold 
and silver in the world cannot buy. 
Here is a treasure that has meas- 
ured the rise and fall of nations. 
Why has France come to such an 
inglorious position? She killed her 
people before they were born. Why 
did Germany rise so rapidly after 
the first World War? She encour- 
aged the increase of her people. Of 
course, people are not the complete 
answer to prosperity, but people are 
the foundation of any greatness. 
And China has her people. To say 
that the leaders of China have sac- 
rificed the people for an ideal would 
be incorrect. The people have sac- 
rificed themselves — giving their 
lives by the thousands in a people’s 
war against an aggressor. Nowhere 
would it have been easier for the 
people to avoid destruction. They 
had merely to submit to Japanese 
rule. With a disorganized country, 
it would have been impossible to 
force them to fight. That they did 
fight, and valiantly, was because 
they wanted to. Their determina- 
tion has not weakened in seven 
years. The price has been terrible, 
paid in the blood of men and the 
honor of women. Yet China’s peo- 
ple still stand firm, refusing repeat- 
ed offers of peace. American casual- 
ties have yet to reach their 200,000 
mark. China grieves for five mil- 
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lion dead and wounded. Americans 
have yet to be driven from their 
homes; sixty million Chinese, the 
equivalent of half your population, 
have broken all ties with the vil- 
lages of their birth, to drag their 
way into Free China. China has 
her people, and this is the story of 
the people’s contribution to the 
war: Five million casualties and 
sixty million homeless. Contribu- 
tion to what war? To China’s war, 
it is true, for I would not claim that 
the Chinese intended to fight this 
battle for the world. But whether 
we intended it or not, the fact re- 
mains that we were fighting the bat- 
tle of the world—that we were fight- 
ing the battle of America. 

The Chinese were the first to un- 
cover Japan’s world ambitions. As 


early as 1931 when the Japanese 
marched into Manchuria to begin 
their series of conquests and rob- 


beries China raised her 
warning. The world would not 
heed her. In 1937 on the occasion 
of the Marco Polo Bridge incident, 
she again sounded the alarm as 
Japan greedily reached out for more 
land. But still her people fought 
alone. It was only with the treach- 
erous attack at Pearl Harbor, the 
third sample of Japanese tactics, 
that the world acknowledged the 
justice of China’s warnings. If 
after so many warnings the United 
States was yet caught off guard, 
what would have happened if Japan 
had been given a free hand from 
the beginning and had been able to 
consolidate her position in China? 
As England has been the bulwark 
of the Atlantic front, so China has 
been the bulwark of the Pacific 
front, and for five years has main- 
tained this defense, I will not say 
alone, but even in the face of aid 
given to the enemy. Have you ever 
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considered what might have hap- 
pened on the Atlantic front had not 
China kept the United States free to 
be the arsenal of democracy? Had 
Japan struck when Germany struck 
—at a time when you were not yet 
on a war footing—who would have 
kept England in the war? Those 
years of grace were precious years, 
and you owe them to China. With- 
out that delay your own victory 
would have been questionable or at 
any rate dearly bought. This is part 
of China’s contribution to the war— 
the blood and honor of her millions 
that America might prepare to fight. 

Even today China’s people keep 
up their heroic resistance, forcing 
Japan to maintain in the field thirty 
to thirty-five divisions of 30,000 men 
each—more than a million soldiers. 
How happy the Japanese would be 
could they withdraw these soldiers 
to use them in the South Pacific! 
How it would ease their plight could 
they shorten their lines of commu- 
nication—be spared the transpor- 
tation of guns and munitions to the 
interior of China! Every Japanese 
soldier occupied in China means 
one less fighting against your boys 
in the Pacific. Another phase of 
the people’s contribution to the war. 


But China’s great war effort is not 
yet finished. The day will come when 
guns and munitions will be put in 
the hands of those millions of Chi- 
nese and we will be able to fight the 
Japanese on even terms. It is heart- 
breaking to be obliged to send a 
man against the Japanese armed 
with only two hand-grenades. But 
with proper weapons we will be able 
to capitalize on our victories and 
turn into a great offensive opera- 
tions which have necessarily re- 
mained defensive due to the terrain 
and lack of heavy artillery. Ameri- 
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can soldiers will not be needed to 
drive the Japanese from our homes. 
Of course they will always be wel- 
come, but this is a task that we 
know is ours. How gladly we will 
do it when we are supplied with 
proper equipment. We will then 
prepare the mainland for the all- 
out attack on Japan. 

General Arnold in his report of 
January 4, 1944, to the Secretary of 
War stated: “Potentially China re- 
mains our most effective base for 
aerial operations against Japan.” 
Even today with so much of China 
under Japanese control, we have 
built airfields and kept them in con- 
dition so that American bombers 
might wreak havoc on Japanese 
coastal shipping. When we have 
driven the invader to the sea, then 
we will strike at the very heart of 
Japan. We have the men; we need 
only the equipment. China’s treas- 
ure, therefore, is in her people, her 
patient, lovable, courageous people. 
These she has given and still gives 
to the world. 


But China has more. 
antiquity. I was present at the last 
Commencement Day at Georgetown 
University, one of the oldest in the 
United States, when the Charter of 
the University was read with great 


She has 


solemnity. Dated 155 years ago, 
the document was quite impressive, 
going back to the very beginnings 
of your country. However I could 
not help comparing those 155 years 
with the antiquity and traditions of 
my own country where we boast a 
civilization, not of hundreds, but of 
thousands of years. China has en- 
dured for fifty centuries, from the 
year 3000 before Christ. I am not 
stressing the age of China merely 
from the viewpoint of antiquity, but 
for the significant conclusion it un- 
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covers. Why has China outlived 
the great empires’ of the world? 
Why have the Greeks perished, and 
the empires of Rome, Egypt and 
Babylon fallen to ruins? History 
gives us the answer. The destruc- 
tion of empires followed their moral 
decay. The fact of China’s an- 
tiquity therefore is proof of her 
moral greatness. A corrupt civiliza- 
tion cannot last, and in point of fact 
the outstanding characteristic of 
China’s civilization is its morality. 
Here we have another of China’s 
treasures. 

If we examine the history of 
China we will find that this moral 
tradition colors virtually every 
phase of our civilization. We have 
often been characterized as a pagan 
nation, but this is not quite true. 
We have always believed in God 
and in one God. A missionary liv- 
ing in China in the seventeenth cen- 
tury could write: “Of all the pagan 
sects known to Europe, I know of 
no people who fell into fewer errors 
in the early ages of their antiquity 
than did the Chinese. From the 
very beginning of their history it 
is recorded in their writings that 
they recognized and worshiped one 
supreme Being whom they called 
the King of Heaven, or designated 
by some other name indicating his 
rule over heaven and earth. They 
also taught that the light of reason 
came from heaven and that the dic- 
tates of reason should be heark- 
ened to in every human action. No- 
where do we read that the Chinese 
created monsters of vice out of this 
supreme Being or from his minis- 
tering deities such as the Romans, 
the Greeks and the Egyptians 
evolved into gods or patrons of 
vice.” 

This religious attitude was car- 
ried over into our government. 
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While it would not be exact to 
designate the Chinese government 
as a theocracy, it is certainly true 
that the entire structure of the gov- 
ernment was built around the em- 
peror, who in turn was but the offi- 
cial representative of the Supreme 
Being. He held the mandate of 
heaven. His rule was successful or 
not according as he carried out this 
mandate of heaven. Once a year 
he climbed the long stairs that led 
to the altar of heaven and there 
sacrificed to the Supreme Being, the 
Ruler on high. When he broke 
with our moral traditions, heaven 
punished him. And when heaven 
manifested its displeasure at his 
conduct, the people rose up in re- 
volt and removed him. In swerving 
from the norms of morality, he had 
forfeited the mandate of heaven. 
The family was but a miniature 
empire, with the father assuming 
the place which the emperor occu- 
pied in the realm. Here again the 
strictest morality prevailed. Ancient 
traditions fixed the duties of hus- 
band and wife, of parent and child, 
and mutual respect assumed such 
proportions as to constitute a cult. 
Chinese children not only rever- 
enced their parents, but their grand- 
parents and ancestors as well, and 
to a Chinese, no gift of heaven was 
more acceptable than a home crowd- 
ed with children who would carry 
on the ancestral rites. This filial 
piety has ever been characteristic 
of the Chinese and may explain in 
great part why our society has en- 
dured for so long. Did not God 
promise a long life to obedient chil- 
dren? May we not believe that He 
blessed particularly that family sys- 
tem where respect for parents was 
so emphasized? At any rate the 
Chinese home is the center of moral 
training, furnishing a stability to 
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China that no economic revolution 
has been able to disturb. China 
therefore, one-quarter of humanity, 
is thoroughly impregnated with 
moral traditions. I need not em- 
phasize the magnitude of this con- 
tribution to a world that is striving 
to effect a just peace. There can be 
no peace that is not based on moral- 
ity. In a world of shifting values, 
the traditional soundness of China 
will act as a stabilizing factor, ex- 
erting more and more influence as 
China comes more into her own 
among the nations. 

Not only will China have a 
stabilizing influence on the world 
through her moral influence, but 
she will also contribute greatly 
through the innate love of her peo- 
ple for peace. Centuries have 
taught us that time cures all ills. 
We have loved peace so much that 
we have always looked down on 
any element that seemed to destroy 
it. This accounts for our disregard 
of the military profession. It is 
only in recent years that we see the 
necessity of an army, and the dig- 
nity of soldiers who fight for their 
country. Our traditional belief has 
been that all soldiers were trouble- 
makers, and should be relegated to 
an inferior position. For the same 
reason China has never had a police 
force. Public opinion, moral pres- 
sure, family pride served to accom- 
plish what physical force brought 
about in other countries. The pen- 
alty of disgracing the family was 
thought sufficient to dissuade any- 
one from crime. With but a small 
army and without a police force, 
China spent over 2,000 years in 
peace. Of course there have been 
minor local incidents, but not even 
at the overthrow of dynasties has 
there been universal war in China. 
Not only has China been peaceful at 
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home, she has been peaceful abroad. 
When we were at the height of our 
power and could easily have sub- 
dued all surrounding territory, we 
still did not attempt any wars of 
conquest. Our aim has always been 
to bring peace to the world, and I 
believe our record is ample proof of 
our love of peace. A quarter of 
humanity dedicated to peace, should 
be a welcome addition to those na- 
tions which are striving to preserve 
that peace in the world. 


But China has perhaps a greater 
contribution to make to the politi- 
cal set-up of the world. China may 
well be called the arsenal of democ- 
racy. This may seem a strange 
statement to make about a nation 
that has always been an empire, and 
which has not yet reached complete 
formal democracy, yet it is not with- 
out foundation. What is important 
in a nation? Is it the form of de- 
mocracy which may often cloak 
something else, or is it the spirit of 
democracy? It is this spirit of de- 
mocracy that we wish to assure the 
nations of the world. And it is pre- 
cisely this that the nations are in 
danger of losing through the cen- 
tralization that necessarily comes 
from war. The Chinese people, 
however, have never acquiesced in 
any departure from the democratic 
spirit. We seem to be naturally 
democratic. Our most imperial 
regimes were actually theoretic 
monarchies and practical democ- 
racies. For while the emperors 
issued orders, stormed, and threat- 
ened, the lovable, patient Chinese 
people went about their own busi- 
ness and governed their own local 
units. The emperor was too far 
away to be able to make his power 
felt. 

Even theoretically the spirit of 
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democracy was in the air. The peo- 
ple, China’s people, were always 
considered the important element 
in the nation. Our classics taught 
us this. When the emperor by his 
conduct forfeited the mandate of 
heaven, which really meant treating 
the people unjustly, rebellion was 
our right. Our system of education, 
while not enjoyed by all, was thor- 
oughly democratic in that it was not 
limited to any class or any degree 
of wealth. Even and particularly 
in our public life the spirit of de- 
mocracy was manifest. Virtue and 
learning were the requisites for an 
official. The virtue was guaran- 
teed by those amongst whom he 
lived. The learning was proved in 
a system of examinations open to 
all and so carefully supervised that 
no fraud was possible. Many a 
great statesman rose from a poor 
and even illiterate family. I sup- 
pose the foundation of this demo- 
cratic spirit was the philosophy 
taught us by our ancestors. From 
the very outset they recognized the 
spiritual value of man. They never 
put him in a class with animals. 
Once the spiritual aspect of man 
was assured, the foundation for the 
rights of individuals was laid. With 
this democratic spirit as our heri- 
tage for thousands of years, we Chi- 
nese are optimistic about our for- 
mal democratic government. We 
know that we have not yet arrived 
at our goal. It takes time to organ- 
ize and educate to formal democ- 
racy. But we are moving rapidly 
and if we have been able to main- 
tain our democratic spirit under 
thousands of years of monarchy, 
will we not be able, now that all 
obstacles are removed, to bring it 
to perfection in formal democracy? 
China, therefore can be ¢alled the 
arsenal of the democratic spirit, a 
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spirit that we will offer to the na- 
tions of the world who while they 
speak loudly of democracy, and who 
are perhaps more formally demo- 
cratic than we, are nevertheless in 
grave danger of losing what they 
claim to be fighting for. China is 
prepared to share her treasure—the 
democratic spirit—with the world. 


China, however, not only goes 
forth to give to the nations of the 
world; she throws open her land in 
a real “open door policy.” The first 
“open door policy,” was when the 
door was forced open, without the 
owner of the house having any say. 
This time the situation has changed. 
China is mistress in her own house, 
and of her own accord throws open 
the door, welcoming the nations of 
the world. For China is a land of 
opportunity—China is able to ab- 
sorb the investments of the world, 


is able to relieve the unemployment 
that will follow this war. The state- 
ment seems strange, for if ever there 
was a surplus of manpower it is in 
China. However China’s manpower 
is for the most part untrained. 
There is a real shortage of experts, 


technicians, engineers—the men 
who will be turned out of superflu- 
ous war factories. The industrial 
jobs which the war has created will 
be terminated, but not in China. 
China’s great need is industrializa- 
tion. She must build railroads, 
public works; she must control her 
rivers, mechanize her country. It 
is no wonder therefore that she 
opens wide the door to experts who 
will help her raise the living stand- 
ard of her people. China then is a 
land of opportunity. 

But all the opportunity is not on 
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the material level. China’s soul 
needs food. Unless a spiritual re- 
newal goes hand in hand with the 
industrial reconstruction, China is 
doomed to ruin. She will never pre- 
serve her moral heritage. Here if 
ever the adage holds true: “Not to 
go forward, is to go back.” And for 
China, going forward does not mean 
so much progress in natural moral- 
ity as welcoming the revelation of 
Christ. Her own noble and excel- 
lent culture must be Christianized 
(which does not mean Western- 
ized). Fortunately her past has pre- 
pared her for this step. The leaders 
who have drawn from the past are 
the first to realize this need. At the 
same time that they summon the 
industrialists of the world, they is- 
sue their call to Christian mission- 
aries. President Chiang Kai-shek in 
an epoch-making address, showing 
a courage, foresight and under- 
standing rare among leaders, threw 
open the doors of China to Chris- 
tian missionaries, calling them co- 
workers and co-saviors of China. 
China is therefore a land of spirit- 
ual opportunity. 

The world need not be afraid as 
China steps to the front to take her 
place with the leaders of the world. 
She comes with the proofs of her 
friendship, not pieced together for 
the moment, but written in the tra- 
ditions of thousands of years. 
These give the lie to the myth of the 
yellow peril. These show us China 
coming not merely to receive, but 
coming to give—to assume respon- 
sibility for one-fourth of human- 
ity, to add her share, which may 
even be the lion’s share, of peace, 
morality, and the spirit of democ- 


racy. 





THE TOTALITARIAN JUSTICE HOLMES 
By Joun C. Forp, S.J. 


HE grandfather of the late Jus- 

tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
was named Abiel Holmes. He was 
an orthodox Calvinist, for many 
years minister of the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
was born in 1762, so that his life- 
time together with that of his illus- 
trious son, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, and his still more 
illustrious grandson, the Justice, 
spanned more than one hundred 
and seventy years of the history of 
the nation. Abiel Holmes though 
a Yale man, spent most of his life, 
and wrote all of The Annals of 
America in the shadow of Harvard. 
He was a stanch Christian believer, 
and in 1829 gave up his parish 
rather than give in to the Unitarian 
heresy. 

What would he think of a Catho- 
lic priest? Undoubtedly he would 
regard him as the representative of 
a dangerous institution. His kindly 
feelings toward a fellow Christian 
would not have blinded him to the 
fundamental differences of belief 
that existed between orthodox Ca- 
tholicism and orthodox Calvinism. 
If he could have foreseen a grand- 
son of his on terms of rather close 
friendship with a distinguished and 
intellectual priest he might even 
have had some misgivings. If he 
could have seen the Justice visit- 
ing for days at a time with Canon 
Sheehan of Doneraile he might 
have entertained some fears for the 
orthodoxy, and even for the soul, of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 

But such thoughts would be pos- 


sible only because Abiel had no way 
of knowing the changes that one 
hundred years would bring in the 
religious viewpoint of cultured New 
England. Actually, Abiel Holmes 
would have much more in common, 
ideologically and religiously, with 
Canon Sheehan than with his own 
grandson. He would share more 
and more fundamental beliefs with 
any Catholic priest than he would 
with his own grandson. For Abiel 
Holmes and Canon Sheehan were 
both Christians. Justice Holmes 
was not. 

Abiel Holmes and Canon Shee- 
han both believed in a personal 
omnipotent God. They both be- 
lieved that Christ was the Son of 
God and divine. They both believed 
in the unique and exclusive charac- 
ter of the religion founded by Christ. 
They both believed that man was 
endowed with a spiritual and im- 
mortal soul, that right and wrong 
were eternal values, that there 
was such a thing as sin, that sin 
meant rebellion against God, that 
its punishment was hell, and that 
the reward of moral goodness was 
everlasting happiness in heaven. 
But Justice Holmes did not believe 
a single item in this list. He was 
simply not a Christian at all. By 
no stretching of terms could he be 
called a Christian believer. Though 
he grew up in a civilization still 
largely devoted to orthodox Chris- 
tian beliefs, he did not share them. 
It is important to recognize this 
fact—which is also true of so many 
other intellectuals of the past few 
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generations—because otherwise one 
is not prepared for the shock of 
discovering that Holmes’ views on 
law and life were thoroughly totali- 
tarian in many important respects. 

The word totalitarian may have 
many meanings. I use it in a philo- 
sophical sense. We call govern- 
ments totalitarian when they are 
based on the philosophy that the 
state is the highest absolute, that 
might makes right, that rights are 
the product of the predominating 
forces of the State, that man exists 
for and is subordinated to the State, 
that above and outside the State 
there is no higher law of eternal 
good and evil to which the State 
must bow. The regimes of Hitler 
and Stalin, and others, have such a 
philosophy more or less explicitly 
behind them. This description does 
not by any means exhaust the philo- 
sophical meaning of the word totali- 
tarian. But I think it mentions fea- 
tures which all would agree in call- 
ing totalitarian, and which are more 
or less characteristic of countries 
like Germany and Russia. At any 
rate they are the features of totali- 
tarianism to which I want to direct 
attention at present. 

Justice Holmes’s ultimate philoso- 
phy of law and life was a crude 
form of totalitarianism. Of course 
no reader will be foolish enough to 
believe that the distinguished Jus- 
tice behaved like a brutal Nazi or a 
violent Communist. Nothing could 
be more ridiculously far away from 
the truth. But Holmes, the pol- 
ished and sympathetic gentleman, 
was one thing; Holmes, the irre- 
proachable judge, was another; and 
Holmes, the philosopher of the law, 
was still another. It was the phi- 
losopher who was totalitarian. 

As a man, in his private dealings 
with those about him, Holmes won 
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a high degree of respect and even 
of affection. One gets the impres- 
sion that his humor took a sardonic 
turn. He enjoyed saying things 
that would make his associates 
squirm. Perhaps he was impatient 
of stupidity. Apparently his rela- 
tions with his father were not the 
friendliest. His taste in the drama 
was not by any means exclusively 
classical. And I cannot agree with 
an admirer of his who thinks him a 
man of great humility. But he had 
a high regard for what propriety re- 
quired in the conduct of a Massa- 
chusetts judge. He did not cotton 
to the idea of our justices hobnob- 
bing with the general public in 
drinking places. He would prob- 
ably dislike the idea of a member 
of the judiciary mixing too inti- 
mately in the executive affairs of 
government. And one can hardly 
picture him in the role of dispenser 
of political patronage. 

Above all, his writings betray a 
sense of complete honesty and in- 
tellectual integrity. Though occa- 
sionally the necessity of writing a 
majority opinion which the others 
would be willing to sign kept him 
from speaking his full mind, or at 
least from wording it as he would 
have preferred, for the most part he 
was even more forthright and out- 
spoken than the most scrupulous 
regard for the truth would require. 
I feel sure that those who knew 
him personally and had his friend- 
ship must have prized it not only 
for the brilliance and sparkle of his 
mind but especially for his coura- 
geous truthfulness. He was the com- 
plete skeptic on many general is- 
sues, but this very quality may have 
made him exact in the endeavor to 
say or write what he really thought. 
He hesitated before giving his as- 
sent to a proposition, but whether 
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he gave it or not you always seem 
to be able to tell just where he 
stood. It may seem like a faint- 
hearted compliment to say that 
Holmes was never a schemer with 
an ax to grind, but in times when 
old-fashioned honesty is at a pre- 
mium it is no little thing to say: 
There was an honest man. And it 
is especially necessary to call atten- 
tion to this after labeling Holmes a 
totalitarian, for we are apt to asso- 
ciate that word with the callous 
international liars of Nazidom and 
Sovietism. 

As a judge, Holmes was not called 
upon ordinarily to apply his phi- 
losophy to the solution of the issues 
that were litigated before him. He 
decided cases according to legal 
principles, not according to his per- 
sonal notions of what the law should 
be, or even of what common-sense 
justice demanded. He played the 
game according to the rules. The 
rules were in the Constitutions, fed- 
eral and state, in the statutes, and 
in the common law which he had 
studied so hard and knew so well. 
He said to a young lawyer one day: 
“Listen young feller! I’m not on 
the bench to do justice, but to play 
the game according to the rules. 
It’s not my business to decide 
whether a particular law is a wise 
or rational provision, or whether a 
particular decision will or will not 
result in individual justice. The 
law is one thing: justice as you 
use the word is another.” And so 
some of his decisions have been 
called draconian. It was a part of 
his philosophy, as we shall see, to 
consider the law as _ absolutely 
divorced from morality. But how- 
ever one abhors that philosophy one 
can be glad that at least Holmes be- 
lieved in sticking to objective stand- 
ards of decision. The rules were 
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there. They meant something. He 
knew what they meant, and he de- 
cided accordingly. He could in- 
dulge in the epigram that “a word 
is only the skin of a living thought.” 
But he did not mistake the words of 
the law for his own living thoughts. - 
He knew his place as a judge. He 
did not confuse himself with the 
legislature. He was not addicted to 
reading his own views into the law. 
However, as in the case of any 
judge, it was inevitable that his 
philosophy of law should appear at 
times in his opinions. When ques- 
tions are close and the issues are 
large the judge’s fundamental views 
on the nature of law, and of man, 
and of the state, are bound to creep 
into his decisions. Holmes’s deci- 
sions would have betrayed his totali- 
tarianism much more clearly except 
that they were rigidly controlled by 
Constitutional and common law 
principles which adequately safe- 
guarded the interests which his phi- 
losophy undermined. But at times 
we catch a glimpse. The cheap esti- 
mate which Holmes’s philosophy 
puts on the value of human life 
shows itself in his argumentation 
in the Virginia sterilization case 
(Buck v. Bell). In that brief deci- 
sion are found echoes, too, of his 
exaggerated view as to the subordi- 
nation of the individual to the state; 
—echoes that go back to 1880 when 
he wrote The Common Law, and 
even to the sixties when he was one 
of those soldiers called upon to en- 
danger his life for the Union. 
Another example where his deci- 
sion may have been influenced by 
his materialistic preconceptions is 
the case of Dietrich v. Northamp- 
ton, which he decided in 1884 when 
he was on the Massachusetts bench. 
It dealt with the right of a child to 
sue after birth for injuries received 
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while still in its mother’s womb. 
Holmes’s decision denying this right 
to the child has been followed fre- 
quently since, as though it were the 
last word on the subject. Only a 
few years ago the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of New Jersey cited it 
as authority again. But in a bril- 
liant dissent Chief Justice Thomas 
Brogan points out the flaws in the 
legal argument of the Dietrich case 
and vindicates the human person- 
ality of the unborn child as a sub- 
ject of rights even at common law 
(Stemmer v. Kline). 

A study of all of Holmes’s opin- 
ions and dissents with a view to 
discovering just how far they were 
influenced by his fundamental phi- 
losophy would be interesting and 
instructive. This is not the place 
to make it. In general, I believe it 
can be safely asserted that as a 
judge he did not often allow his 


totalitarian philosophy to influence 


his decisions. He had another, 
more proximate and more definite 
norm of decision: the laws of the 
land. These were the rules of the 
game he was playing, and he played 
it according to the rules—even when 
it meant losing the fayor of the 
executive branch, as in the North- 
ern Securities case. 

But as a philosopher of the law 
Holmes is quite a different person. 
A philosopher deals with the ulti- 
mate nature of things. Holmes’s 
turn of mind was incurably philo- 
sophic. During his whole long 
life he constantly read philosophic 
works, and his letters, speeches and 
essays are filled with philosophic 
ideas. He had something very defi- 
nite to say on such ultimate juristic 
concepts as the nature of law, of 
rights, of morality, of truth, and of 
human personality. And he said it 
over and over again with great clar- 
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ity and consistency from the eight- 
een seventies until the end of his 
life. He was not a voluminous 
writer. It is easy to read all he had 
to say on these subjects, and to un- 
derstand what his philosophical po- 
sition is. He is a thinker for whom 
the ultima ratio is physical force. 
His thought is strikingly and even 
crudely totalitarian. 

What does he tell us about the 
nature of law? Law for Holmes is 
nothing but physical force, exer- 
cised by the dominant social group 
through the courts. Law, he tells 
us, is merely “a statement of the 
circumstances in which the public 
force will be brought to bear upon 
men through the courts.” ‘“Sov- 
ereignty is a form of power, and the 
will of the sovereign is law because 
he has power to compel obedience 
or punish disobedience, and for no 
other reason [italics added]. The 
limits within which his will is law, 
then, are those within which he has, 
or is believed to have power to com- 
pel or punish.” He considers it a 
mere fiction both philosophically 
and legally to say that the rules en- 
forced by courts are law because 
they issue from the will of the sov- 
ereign as law. 

A Christian philosopher, analyz- 
ing the idea of law, would reduce it 
to elements originating in the spir- 
itual faculties of a law-giver, the 
intellect and will of man, and finally 
the intellect and will of God. But 
this was obviously out of the ques- 
tion for Holmes, who did not be- 
lieve in any God with an intellect 
and will, and did not believe in the 
existence of spiritual faculties in 
man. His ultimates are all com- 
pletely materialistic. He does not 
recognize the existence of spiritual 
or supra-material realities. It is 
only natural then that when he 
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examines the idea of law he re- 
solves it into the purely material- 
istic element of physical force. Of 
course he was not so silly as to 
mean that wherever you have physi- 
cal force there you have law. But 
he does mean that in any given com- 
munity (state) the physical force 
exercised by the dominant power is 
the only law there is. Not all pre- 
dominating force is law. But in the 
last analysis all law is predominat- 
ing physical force and nothing else. 
The essence of law for Holmes is 
physical force. 

If law is merely the organized 
physical force of the predominant 
social group, what becomes of the 
notion of rights? For Holmes this is 
simple. A right is an “empty sub- 


stratum” which we get up “to pre- 
tend to account for the fact that the 
courts will act in a certain way.” 
“A legal duty, so-called, is nothing 


but a prediction that if a man does 
or omits certain things he will be 
made to suffer in this or that way 
by the judgment of the court; and 
so of a legal right.” Holmes ex- 
plicitly reduces legal rights to the 
physical force behind them: “Just 
so far as the aid of the public force 
is given a man he has a legal right, 
and this right is the same whether 
his claim is founded in righteous- 
ness or iniquity.” “The duty to keep 
a contract at common law means a 
prediction that you must [i. e., will 
be physically forced to] pay dam- 
ages if you do not keep it—and 
nothing else. If you commit a tort 
you are liable to pay a compensa- 
tory sum. If you commit a con- 
tract you are liable to pay a com- 
pensatory sum unless the promised 
event comes to pass, and that is all 
the difference. But such a mode of 
looking at the matter stinks in the 
nostrils of those who think it ad- 
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vantageous to get as much ethics 
into the law as they can. It was 
good enough for Lord Coke, how- 
ever, and here, as in many other 
cases, I am content to abide with 
him.” 

For Holmes then, legal rights are 
either mere fictions by which we 
pretend to account for the action 
taken by the courts, or they are a 
name used to describe the physical 
force which we know will be ap- 
plied by the courts in some specific 
set of circumstances, in favor of the 
person said to have the right. Ad- 
mirers of Holmes, like Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Dean Roscoe Pound 
praise him for seeing through and 
exposing the “pseudo-concept of a 
right.” And thus Holmes draws the 
logical conclusion from the premise 
that physical force is the essence of 
law. It is also the essence of right. 
In other words, in this philosophy 
might makes legal right. 

But perhaps Holmes distinguishes 
between legal rights, constituted 
by physical force, and some other 
rights which he might call moral or 
ethical rights. Is it not possible 
that his philosophy of law and 
rights is not so brutal as it sounds, 
and that he merely prescinds from 
the moral aspect in order to avoid 
sleaziness of analysis in describing 
the law? Does his philosophy real- 
ly maintain a place for morality and 
ethics? Does he hold that even 
though might makes legal right, 
there is some other, higher kind of 
right not based on physical force? 

I am afraid that we shall look in 
vain for anything of the sort in 
Holmes. For him the moral ought 
is just as much a fiction as the con- 
cept of a legal right. He does not 
believe that there is any such thing 
as morality in the sense of an im- 
perative oughtness which has abso- 
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lute or objective value. He recog- 
nizes no natural law of any kind. 
He thinks natural law is just wish- 
ful thinking. Behind the things a 
man likes ‘to call his natural rights 
there is nothing but a blind emo- 
tional preference, and the fighting 
will of the subject to maintain his 
preferences. “A dog will fight for 
his bone,” is the way he expresses 
it. He rejects the idea that amongst 
human beings there are certain fun- 
damental interests which must be 
regarded as natural rights, or insti- 
tutions which must be regarded as 
demanded by natural law. He will 
not even admit that some kind of 
marriage, some kind of contract, 
some kind of private property, and 
the rights that all these relation- 
ships imply, are essential, or eter- 
nally necessary elements in human 
society. Even the right to life is not 
sacred for him. It is subordinated 
to the interests of the state. “The 
most fundamental of the supposed 
[my italics] pre-existing rights— 
the right of life—is sacrificed with- 
out scruple not only in war but 
whenever the interest of society, 
that is, of the predominant power 
in the community is thought to de- 
mand it.” “No society has ever 
admitted that it could not sacrifice 
individual welfare to its own exist- 
ence.” 

But of course Holmes, being hu- 
man, has to talk of morality, has to 
talk of good and evil, of righteous- 
ness and iniquity like the rest of us. 
What do the words mean to him, 
then, if there is no higher law which 
establishes eternally objective rights 
and wrongs? 

For Holmes “our system of mo- 
rality is a body of imperfect social 
generalizations expressed in terms 
of emotion.” By this he means that 
some things are customarily called 
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good and others evil, and that long 
familiarity with certain modes of 
thought has made us hate some 
things and love other things. When 
we call the things we hate morally 
evil we merely express a prejudice 
which has no convincing rational 
justification behind it. “Deep-seated 
preferences cannot be argued about 
—you cannot argue a man into lik- 
ing a glass of beer—and therefore, 
when differences are sufficiently far- 
reaching, we try to kill the other 
man rather than let him have his 
way. But that is perfectly consist- 
ent with admitting that, so far as 
appears, his grounds [i. e., his rea- 
sons] are just as good as ours” (my 
italics). 

It comes down to this: Morally 
good and morally bad merely mean 
I like it and I don’t like it; or we 
like it and we don’t like it. They 
have the same objective worth as a 
statement which expresses a like or 
a dislike for a glass of beer. Writ- 
ing to Lady Pollock, Holmes tells 
her of a book he had been reading 
which apparently dealt with Les- 
bian practices. He says that however 
much we may deprecate such things, 
in the last analysis it is a matter of 
taste. Some people like sugar in 
their coffee. Others don’t. That is 
the end of it. Approving or disap- 
proving of Lesbianism has the same 
objective value ultimately as liking 
or not liking sugar in coffee. Peo- 
ple do not go to war over differences 
of opinion in small matters but 
“when differences are sufficiently 
far-reaching we try to kill the other 
man rather than let him have his 
way.” 

Holmes, if he were alive, would 
disapprove, or dislike, or hate with 
all his soul the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. But if he were 
speaking about it in philosophical 
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vein he could never call it immoral 
or wrong. He could not say that 
our rights were violated. The most 
he could bring himself to say about 
the atrocities of the Germans in the 
last war was this: “When the Ger- 
mans in the late war disregarded 
what we called the rules of the game 
I don’t see there was anything to be 
said except: we don’t like it and 
shall kill you if we can” (my ital- 
ics). In other words, no principle 
of morality, or of right and wrong, 
or of natural justice was involved. 
The only thing involved was a deep- 
seated divergence of blind prefer- 
ences. And the solution of the 
problem? “I'll kill you if I can.” 


And lest his reader might mistake 
his meaning and think that this 
analysis applied only to the extraor- 
dinary exigencies of war, he imme- 
diately adds: “So when it comes to 
the development of a corpus juris 


the ultimate question is what do the 
dominant forces of the community 
want and do they want it hard 
enough to disregard whatever inhi- 
bitions may stand in the way?” 
For him the laws mean physical 
force exercised by the dominant 
group within some jurisdiction. 
Outside that jurisdiction there is no 
law except the law of the jungle. 
For him it is might that makes legal 
right. And legal right is the only 
right there is, since morality is 
nothing but blind prejudice in favor 
of one’s own fundamental prefer- 
ences. “I do think,” he says, “that 
man at present is a predatory ani- 
mal. I think that the sacredness of 
human life is a purely municipal 
ideal of no validity outside the juris- 
diction. I believe that force, miti- 
gated so far as may be by good 
manners is the ultima ratio, and 
between two groups that want to 
make inconsistent kinds of world I 
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see no remedy except force.” “I 
know of no true measure of men ex- 
cept the total of human energy 
which they embody. . . . The final 
test of this energy is battle in some 
form.” 

Law is force. Might makes right. 
Morality is the blind preference of 
a predatory animal. 

What of truth? Holmes was an 
essentially truthful man in his own 
life. But what does he say of the 
ultimate nature of truth? When he 
he was young he used to say “that 
truth was the majority vote of that 
nation that could lick all the oth- 
ers.” In later years he still thought 
that statement was correct “in so far 
as it implied that our test of truth 
is a reference to either a present 
or imagined future majority in 
favor of our view.” He believed in 
no absolute truth. It is all relative 
and subjective, and in the long run 
gets its validity largely from the 
physical force behind it. “Certain- 
ly we may expect that the received 
opinion about the present war 
[World War I] will depend a good 
deal on which side wins.” Some of 
Holmes’s admirers call this relative, 
subjective, skeptical attitude of his 
the formal charter of democracy. 
“The formal democratic demand is 
for majority rule,” says Thomas 
Vernor Smith. Frankfurter says 
of Holmes that because “his mind 
is scrupulously skeptical, he has 
escaped sterile dogma and roman- 
tic impressionism.” Speaking of 
Holmes’s essays, from which I have 
extracted most of the above teach- 
ing, Frankfurter says: “Through 
the essays a more rational direction, 
a healthier tone was given to legal 
science. To him Holmes “is a phi- 
losopher become king.” “For cen- 
turies men to whom he will be 
among the great and men who never 
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heard of him ‘will be moving to the 
measure of his thought.’ ” 

Law is force. Might makes right. 
Morality is blind preference. Truth 
is what the dominant majority 
wants. All these ideas hang togeth- 
er. They are completely material- 
istic and crudely totalitarian. And 
they are indubitably Holmes. I am 
sure that when Mr. Frankfurter 
praised his philosophy and prophe- 
sied that we will be moving to the 
measure of his thought, he could 
not have meant this. But what he 
did mean is not so clear, since this 
is the core of Holmes’s force phi- 
losophy. 

What of man’s personality? We 
have already seen that Holmes has 
no belief that human life is sacred 
outside the jurisdiction. And even 
within the jurisdiction the state 
comes first and man’s life after- 
ward. Holmes would naturally sub- 
scribe to ideas of this kind because 
in his materialistic cosmos man is 
not qualitatively differentiated from 
the material things which surround 
him. “Our personality is a cosmic 
ganglion, . . . just as when certain 
rays meet and cross there is white 
light at the meeting point, but the 
rays go on after the meeting as they 
did before, so when certain other 
streams of energy cross, the meet- 
ing point can frame a syllogism or 
wag its tail.” “Functioning is all 
there is—only our keenest pleasure 
is in what we call the higher sort. 
I wonder if cosmically an idea is any 
more important than bowels.” “I 
see no reason for attributing to man 
a significance different in kind from 
that which belongs to a baboon or a 
grain of sand.” A few years before 
his death he wrote: “O Cosmos,— 
Now lettest thou thy ganglion dis- 
solve in peace.” 

Yes, to Holmes the sanctity of 
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human life is much overrated. “I 
hardly think of man as so sacred an 
object as Laski seems to think him. 
... I think it manifest humbug to 
suppose that even relative universal 
bliss is to be reached by tinkering 
with property and changing forms 
of government so long as every so- 
cial improvement is expended in in- 
creased and unchecked propagation. 
I shall think socialism begins to be 
entitled to serious treatment when 
and not before it takes life in hand 
and prevents the continuance of the 
unfit.” 

He rebels at the Kantian injunc- 
tion to regard every human being as 
an end in himself and not as a 
means. He feels no pangs of con- 
science at forcing men “with bayo- 
nets in their rear to die for a cause 
in which perhaps they do not be- 
lieve.” Man is a means as far as 
the state is concerned. “The dogma 
of equality [that the members of all 
free communities have equal rights 
to life, liberty, and personal secu- 
rity] makes an equation between 
individuals only, not between an in- 
dividual and the community. No 
society has ever admitted that it 
could not sacrifice individual wel- 
fare to its own existence.” Philo- 
sophically he puts no limit to the 
power of society over its members, 
except this: if you go too far against 
the desires of men, they will rise up 
and rebel. The force of the ruling 
group had better watch the desires 
of the mob, or the mob will turn 
out to be stronger and by physical 
force put into effect its own blind 
desires. 

Holmes’s philosophical thought 
on the ultimate ideas I have selected 
for consideration can be summa- 
rized as follows: The essence of law 
is physical force. Might makes 
legal right. The law is to be di- 
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vorced from all morality. There is 
no such thing as a moral ought—it 
is a mere fiction. There is only the 
necessity of behaving or being 
killed. There is no absolute truth. 
Man is a cosmic ganglion. His ideas 
probably haye no more value than 
his bowels. He himself has no more 
significance than a baboon or a grain 
of sand. There is too much fuss 
about the sanctity of human life. 
To the state man is a means to be 
sacrificed if necessary in the inter- 
est of the state. The ultimate ar- 
biter of all life is physical force. 
The only absolute, the only princi- 
ple of real value is public policy. 
When I was in law school certain 
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of my professors talked about “pub- 
lic policy” when they had no better 
reason to assign why the law was as 
it was. I am like the man who woke 
up a few years ago to the fact that 
“management” is our old friend 
capitalism. I woke up eventually to 
the fact that public policy is fre- 
quently another name for the totali- 
tarian idea of the absolute state. 
Holmes taught me what it meant. 
In his philosophy,—and he has 
many followers, including fellow 
travelers,—it means that majority 
might is the only right there is. The 
ultimate ratio decidendi is this, in 
Holmes’s own words: “We don’t like 
it and shall kill you if we can.” 


FLOWER OF FRANCE 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


1940 


ALE lies the fleur-de-lis! 
Lovely no more to see, 
Drained of her young life-blood, she 
Soon must fade away— 
How can so frail a flower 
Live through so dark an hour, 
Crushed, await the healing shower 


Of another May! 


1944 


Now it is May again! 

And on the fleur-de-lis 

One fragile bud I see— 

To mark the trembling hour 
When Hope, resurgent, free, 
Brought forth in agony— 
Her first white flower! 
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By EvuGeENE BAGGER 


oe Protestant lady said: “I ad- 
mire many things about Catholi- 
cism, but I could never become a 
Catholic.” My wife said: “Why 
not?” The lady said: “Because your 
Church denies free will.” My wife 
said: “This is rather sudden. Would 
you mind explaining?” The lady 
explained. It appeared that she was 
merely thinking of private judg- 
ment, lamb chops on Friday, and 
remarriage after divorce. My wife 
said: “But all that has nothing to 
do with the doctrine of free will. 
Free will means....” She proceed- 
ed to tell the lady, in words of one 
syllable, what it means. The lady 
said: “That’s what you say. You 
use the expression free will in your 
sense, and I use it in my sense, and 
who is to stop me?” 


“When I use a word,” Humpty 
Dumpty said in a rather scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, 
“whether you can make words mean 
so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “which is to be Master— 
that’s all.” 


This dialogue (it occurs, as every- 
body knows, in Lewis Carroll’s 
Through the Looking Glass) is not 
the innocent bit of fooling that most 
people take it to be. It is the pithi- 
est short summary of post-Renais- 
sance, post-Reformation philosophy 
I know. Humpty Dumpty is right. 
If man could—had the power and 
the right—to appoint and to change 


the meaning of words at will, he 
could do anything else he liked: he 
would be more than God. For the 
right of things to their names, and 
of words to their meanings, is 
vouchsafed by the Eternal Law; it 
is anchored in that Principle of 
Identity—whatever is, is; a thing is 
what it is; Being is Being—which 
God Himself cannot override with- 
out denying Himself; for He laid it 
down when He made the universe 
what it is, and He announced it 
when He spoke to Moses: “I AM 
WHO AM. Thus shall thou say to 
the children of Israel: HE WHO Is, 
hath sent me to you.” 

Some years ago I put this up to a 
friend who was a Typical Modern. 
(It happened in London, but it 
might have been Cambridge, Mass., 
or Timbuktu.) He said: “I don’t 
agree with you. In the first place, 
Science has proved that there is no 
God. In the second place, there is 
no Eternal Law, for all law rests on 
human agreement responding to so- 
cial needs, and when the needs 
change men agree to change the 
laws. In the third place, there is no 
Principle of Identity. It was a rig- 
marole they invented in the Middle 
Ages to excuse their lack of daring 
in thinking and their lack of skill 
in manipulating matter. It was not 
too bad in its place and time, but 
the advance of knowledge did away 
with our need for it. If there is one 
point on which all schools of mod- 
ern philosophy, empiricism, posi- 
tivism, idealism, pragmatism and 
so on, agree, it is this: the principle 
of identity presupposes being, and 
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there is no such thing as being; 
nothing is, everything becomes. In 
the fourth place, when you speak of 
the right of things to their names 
you take for granted that the com- 
mon nature of individuals of the 
same species really exists, which is 
another medieval bit of nonsense. 
There is nothing real beyond con- 
crete individuality. In the fifth 
place, the conversation between God 
and Moses reported in Genesis never 
took place. Apart from the fact 
that there is no God, we: know that 
Genesis was written not by Moses 
but by another man of the same 
name who was anyway only a 
Sumerian sun myth—or maybe it 
was a committee, I don’t remember 
which. In the sixth place, if I 
choose to go on using words in the 
sense I choose, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

I said: “Thanks for your first five 
points. They bear out my thesis 
that Humpty Dumpty is to the phi- 
losophy of the twentieth century 
what St. Thomas Aquinas was to 
the philosophy of the thirteenth. As 
regards your sixth point, I submit 
that your diabolical disrespect for 
the right of things to their names, 
which you reduce to a claim not 
backed by armed force, is of the 
essence of Nazism.” 

“Tell that to Mr. Eden,” said the 
Typical Modern. And I could not 
but admit that he had me there. 


“Hitler’s crime in history does 
not only exist in the sacrifice of hu- 


man lives. It lies in the fact that 
he went to war to realize the ideals 
of the Middle Ages.” The speaker 
is Dr. Emil Ludwig, the celebrated 
historian and biographer. I single 
him out for no personal reason. I 
know that an afternoon’s burrowing 
in the New York Public Library 
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would bring to light fifty similar 
quotations from our leading Leftists 
and from the Light Brigade of schol- 
arship commanded by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. But I write this a thousand 
miles from the New York Public 
Library, and the June, 1943, issue 
of the magazine Tomorrow, con- 
taining Dr. Ludwig’s dictum, hap- 
pens to be around. My point is not 
that Dr. Ludwig has invented a new 
libel against the Middle Ages, but 
that he repeats an old libel, one that 
in some version or other has been 
repeated by thousands and believed 
by millions in the last two hundred 
years. 

The ideals of the Middle Ages 
were determined by the then pre- 
vailing faith in man’s supernatural 
destiny and by the then prevailing 
knowledge that there is a Law of 
which no human power can change 
an iota, a Law which God Himself 
cannot change, since His will can- 
not overrule His wisdom. The 
ideals of Hitler are determined by 
the now prevailing denial of man’s 
supernatural destiny and of a Law 
which exists independently of the 
human will. According to Hitler- 
ism law is what the Germans want 
and are strong enough to enforce. 
According to Hitlerism right is 
whatever has the power to realize 
itself, or, in plain American, what- 
ever succeeds. Hitler, in other 
words, is a pragmatist, the most 
successful exponent, until recently, 
of that philosophy of Success which 
is the representative philosophy of 
the twentieth century, and which 
the philosophers of the Middle 
Ages would have laughed out of 
court as something too silly and 
amateurish to be worth refuting. 
Pragmatism teaches that all law 
rests on human convention, and 
that the will of the majority can 
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set aside what less enlightened ages 
used to call the law of God. Hitler 
beat the pragmatistic racket of mod- 
ern Western civilization because he 
was the first pragmatist with the 
gumption to see that respect for the 
will of the majority is a mere con- 
vention too, and that if there be no 
God and no hellfire there is no valid 
reason why a small minority armed 
with machine guns should not set 
aside the will of the large majority 
armed with ballot sheets and right- 
eous sentiments. 

William James was the straight- 
est and kindliest of men, and Hitler 
is a sadistic criminal; yet Hitler 
merely stretches, as far as it will go, 
the theory of William James who 
was both too decent and not intel- 
ligent enough to see where his own 
theory was leading in practice. Hit- 
ler’s doctrine of Racialism: Ger- 
mans are born saved; Jews, Poles, 
etc., are born damned; the former 
need not and the latter cannot do 
anything about their salvation, 
would have been spotted at once as 
the monstrous heresy it is in the 
Middle Ages when everybody be- 
lieved in the free will of man and 
the sanctifying grace of God. In 
the thirteenth century, indeed, Hit- 
ler would not have got very far 
preaching his Racialism, for the 
Dominicans would have caught him 
and the secular arm would have 
burned him at the stake in no time; 
whereas he got pretty far preaching 
it in the twentieth century, when 
the Weimar Republic and every- 
body else made a virtue of tolerat- 
ing all error because they had not 
the intellectual guts to figure out 
the consequences of the really juicy 
errors. 

The above quotation from Dr. 
Ludwig is a good example of what 
a clever Humpty Dumptyist can do 
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mean what he chooses them to 
mean. A long campaign of syste- 
matic lying has distorted so com- 
pletely the medieval picture that to 
the average American the words 
Middle Ages suggest tyranny, blood- 
shed, epidemics, bad smells, super- 
stition, and nothing else. As the 
word Hitler is charged with an even 
more odious and incomparably more 
vivid association-content which has 
the advantage of being backed by a 
true picture, the linking of Hitler 
with the Middle Ages tends to re- 
inforce the worst notes of each 
term, even as blending nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid produces 
aqua regia, a stronger corrosive 
than either. 

The same technique appears in 
the following specimen, preserved 
from a speech which.that other cele- 
brated historian and _ biographer, 
Mr. Carl Sandburg, delivered before 
the New York Forum on Current 
Problems on October 23, 1940. As 
in the case of Dr. Ludwig, I quote 
him not because he said something 
extraordinary but because he re- 
peated a cliché. “Now I have to 
say,’ Mr. Sandburg had to say, 
“that T. S. Eliot is anti-democratic, 
and that he is a medievalist, and 
that he is a royalist, and that he is 
so close to Fascist that I am off 
him.” Note that here again terms 
are knitted together in a context 
which falsifies the meaning of three 
by making them lead up, in a cre- 
scendo of insinuation, to the fourth, 
which is Fascist. The adjective 
“anti-democratic” is one of those 
vague, emotionally supercharged, 
intellectually inane words which 
form the stock-in-trade of the hum- 
bugging rhetorician, since they can 
be made to mean anything and 
everything. If you were to say, 
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“George Washington was anti- 
democratic,” you would state a fact; 
yet the sentence “George Washing- 
ton was anti-democratic” could be 
easily turned into a thumping lie, 
as, for instance, by introducing it 
with “Like Sulla, Pompey, and 
other upper-class statesmen .. .” 
The next epithet Mr. Sandburg ap- 
plies to T. S. Eliot is “medievalist.” 
This has the advantage of being 
really applicable; for if medievalist 
means one who knows what the 
Middle Ages were all about and ap- 
preciates their achievement at its 
true value, then Mr. T. S. Eliot is a 
medievalist. But Mr. Sandburg does 
not use the word medievalist in this 
true sense; he uses it, just like Dr. 
Ludwig, only after he has diverted 
it from its true sense and stuffed it 
with prejudice, as who should di- 
vert a cotton sock from its proper 
use and stuff it with sand, the bet- 
ter to argue with it. The third epi- 
thet is royalist. Now royalist is a 
word to which Americans have al- 
ways found it difficult to do justice, 
on account of its associations with 
George III., not a king any royalist 
would put forward to represent es- 
sential kingship; and with those 
who sided with the English King 
against their fellow-Americans in 
the War of Independence. I do not 
dispute Mr. Sandburg’s right to ex- 
tend his dislike of Fascists to roy- 
alists, or vice versa. I merely say 
that when he suggests that a royal- 
ist is the same, or about the same, 
as a Fascist, he shows himself up as 
an ignoramus or a twister. I do not 
think that he is an ignoramus. 
Napoleon was essentially a Fas- 
cist; if you think he was also a roy- 
alist you should ask the Bourbons. 
An Englishman or Belgian or 
Dutchman who believes in monar- 
chy for his own country is a roy- 
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alist; he is exactly in the same 
position as an American who be- 
lieves in the American Constitution 
for the United States. A royalist is 
related to a Fascist as a policeman 
is related to a gangster. An Eng- 
lishman who advocates a republic 
for England is as much of a crack- 
pot as an American who wants 
to turn the United States into a 
kingdom. The European countries 
which remained united and tough 
even after they had been conquered 
by the Nazi super-gangsters are 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Greece, 
Poland. Apart from the last named, 
a republic with an_ essentially 
monarchist tradition, all those 


countries are kingdoms, and the 
resistance of each centers around 
its king not as a person but as the 
personification of the nation and 
the state. If the one country which 
went completely to pieces was the 


French Republic, it was partly be- 
cause after the armies had gone un- 
der no Frenchman could possibly 
think of M. Lebrun as the personi- 
fication of anything except M. 
Lebrun. If the Yugoslav guerrillas, 
who are certainly very good at 
fighting the Germans, spend part of 
their time fighting one another it is 
because their country is not a real 
kingdom like England or Holland, 
but a patchwork product of the 
anti-royalist principle of self-deter- 
mination. Mr. Winston Churchill 
is a stanch royalist—none stancher. 
It is generally recognized that he 
had not a little to do with stem- 
ming the tide of Fascism. 

The long and short of it is that 
a royalist is not a Fascist and a 
Fascist is not a royalist; and that 
our left-wingers who insist on mix- 
ing them up misuse words to con- 
fuse ideas in the hope that eventu- 
ally nobody will know what’s what. 
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And that would be just fine and 
dandy for those who want to use 
American armies to establish on the 
continent of Europe governments of 
the peoples by the Leftists for the 
Communists. 


I dwelt at some length on the 
above instances of historico-politi- 
cal Humpty-Dumptyism because 
they show more clearly than the 
more abstract philosophical and 
theological brand how the thing 
works, and for what purposes it is 
apt to be worked, and by whom. 
Humpty-Dumptyism is never mere 
verbal inaccuracy but always verbal 
inaccuracy with a purpose; it is not 
a derailment of sense but a perver- 
sion of sense. Today the world is 


full of people with minds befuddled 
by four centuries’ purposive misuse 
of words; of people who have ceased 
to know what to want because they 


have ceased to know what’s what. 
Such people are the natural victims 
of the “elite’ who know only too 
well what they want, and also know 
that the well organized confusion 
of words is their most potent weap- 
on in getting it. In other words, 
Humpty -Dumptyism may be re- 
garded as the formal element of 
propaganda, its material element 
being the state of the mass mind 
as prepared by contemporary secu- 
lar education. For this education, 
by aiming to eliminate all effort 
from thinking, eliminates all think- 
ing and replaces it with the dis- 
position to respond promptly to 
conditioned reflexes. The stupen- 
dous record of American advertis- 
ing “science” demonstrates what 
can be done with masses whose 
mental training proceeds by the 
easy assimilation of predigested 
verbal contents. Our Leftists, no 
less than our Ku-Kluxers, anti- 
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Semites and anti-Catholics cash in 
on the results of “knowledge made 
easy” when they sell emotionally 
overcharged verbal complexes as 
descriptions of reality complete with 
directions for use. “Medievalist- 
Fascist - Catholic - Royalist - Con- 
servative - Capitalist — DOWN WITH 
THEM!” is one such complex; “Jew- 
Catholic - Irishman - Negro - Bolshe- 
vik-Labor—DOWN WITH THEM!” is 
its counterpart. Six of one, half a 
dozen of the other. Note that both 
formulas contain the term Catholic. 
It is hatred of the Church that 
makes Humpty Dumpty tick, no 
matter what his label. 

Here follow a few more speci- 
mens of his work, of the common 
or garden variety. There is the 
word dogma. Properly defined it 
means “a truth directly proposed by 
the Church for our belief as an arti- 
cle of revelation.” It should be as 
possible for anyone to accept this 
definition without assenting to any 
particular dogma as it is possible 
to accept the definition of baked 
beans without wanting to eat them. 
But such simple rational courtesy 
would clear up confusion; and that 
would never do. It would deprive 
the champions of tolerance of a 
favorite weapon, which is the use of 
the word dogma in the sense “arbi- 
trary proposition contrary to facts,” 
or simply “exploded superstition.” 
There was also the lady who said, 
“Dogma is the enemy of spiritual- 
ity.” Pressed for a definition of 
spirituality, she eventually came 
across with “warm glow of right- 
eousness and comfort.” The word 
Church, too, offers wide scope to 
Humpty Dumpty’s wiles. He will os- 
tentatiously speak of “the churches” 
when he wants to take a whack at 
the Catholicity of the Church; but 
he will just as ostentatiously write 
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“the Church” when he has some- 
thing unpleasant to say about a 
church, the churches, some 
churches; as in the diatribe I saw 
the other day, denouncing “the 
Church” for advocating prohibition. 
She doesn’t; it soon appeared that 
the author’s quarrel was merely 
with the Methodists and Baptists; 
but the opportunity to hit two birds 
with one stone, on the “Hitler is a 
medievalist” pattern, was too good 
to miss. Again, the oft-heard state- 
ment “the Church denies evolution” 
seeks to swindle both nouns out of 
their proper meaning. The Protes- 
tant sect or trend called Funda- 
mentalist denies evolution but it is 
not the Church. What the Church 
denies is not evolution in the sense 
of a gradually unfolding process 
of secondary causation whereby 
live species adjust themselves to 
their circumstance. The evolution- 
ary theory which particularizes this 
process merely states that in all life 
on the natural plane the future 
shapes the present by utilizing the 
past, which is in accordance with 
Catholic teaching. This theory of 
evolution, in so far as it has been 
proved, seeks to describe what hap- 
pened after Creation. What the 
Church does deny is the materialis- 
tic theory of evolution, unproved 
and unprovable; of an evolution 
without first cause, last end, plan, 
and meaning, presented as a fact. 


The examples thus far examined 
are all “public” Humpty-Dumpty- 
isms, or mass-reproduced verbal 
clichés most of which cannot be 
traced to their original source. They 
circulate as a kind of bad intellec- 
tual currency, banknotes of belief 
without any reality-covering, yet 
accepted at their face value because 
the bankruptcy of the amalgamated 
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philosophies which issued them has 
not been announced by the newspa- 
pers in as many words. Let us now 
turn to a few instances of “private” 
Humpty-Dumptyism as _ encoun- 
tered in literature. My principle in 
picking them was a simple one: the 
exhibits happen to be in the room 
where I write this. Anybody hav- 
ing a shelf of current literature 
handy can match my selection at 
the price of an afternoon’s scouting. 

In the London Spectator of No- 
vember 5, 1943, a review of Letters 
of a Grandmother, 1732-1735, opens 
as follows: “Few women have ever 
been more laden with common 
sense than Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough. She had a very clear con- 
tempt for the unsuccessful. Her 
letters all reveal a combative deep 
material contentment, a conscious- 
ness of all that she and her great 
husband had achieved.” 

This is pure Humpty-Dumptyese. 
Common sense has no contempt for 
the unsuccessful; at its lowest it 
knows that the wheel of fortune has 
a habit of turning, and that conse- 
quently sympathy is the best pol- 
icy. Contentment is not combative; 
what is combative is not content- 
ment. And so forth. De-Humpty- 
Dumptyized, the passage runs: Few 
women have ever been more laden 
with a hard-boiled smugness than 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. 
She had a very clear contempt for 
the unsuccessful. Her letters all re- 
veal a deep aggressive pride, etc. 

Here, I take it, the immediate mo- 
tive of Humpty-Dumptyism was 
the reviewer’s urge to appear clever 
by replacing ordinary words with 
fancy ones. But observe the result 
of this verbal juggling: pride is not 
a sin but common sense, combative 
deep contentment, something to be 
proud of. The reviewer did not in- 
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vent this idea; it is an old theme on 
which he plays rather insipid varia- 
tions. Humpty Dumpty solves the 
problem of sin by calling sin some- 
thing else; he solves the problem of 
moral effort by remaining what he 
is and feeling virtuous. Even such 
a trifling instance as the above suf- 
fices to put us on the trail of 
Humpty Dumpty’s ancestry; it 
points to Luther’s doctrine of sola 
fides and Rousseau’s doctrine of 
self-canonization. 


Here is a fine, full-bodied, some- 
what apoplectic-looking Humpty- 
Dumptyism, culled from the volume 
On England, by Stanley Baldwin, 
later Lord Baldwin of Bewdley, 
thrice Prime Minister of England 
between 1923 and 1937: 


“One reason why our people are 


still alive and flourishing and have 
avoided many of the troubles that 
have fallen to less happy nations 
has been that we have never been 
guided by logic. . . . Do not let us be 


too keen on definitions. It was at- 
tempting to define that split the 
Christian Church into fragments. 
Therefore I deduce, and I hope that 
it is a logical thing, that if we at- 
tempt to define our Constitution too 
much we may split the Empire into 
fragments.” 


Now the oddest thing about this 
odd assortment of words is that the 
first part of it is true, and was, in 
1926, prophetic. For in 1940 it was 
the fact that the English preferred 
honor to logic which saved them 
from the fate of the French, whose 
government preferred logic, of a 
sort, to honor. If you do your think- 
ing from the wrong premises, as 
both the English and the French 
have done for quite some time, the 
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more logically you think the worse 
mess you will land yourself in even- 
tually. But that is not why I quote 
Lord Baldwin. I don’t quote him 
even with a view to repeating once 
more the obvious: that strict defini- 
tions did not split the Church but 
made, and saved, her unity; they 
only sent chips of heresy flying. My 
point is that Lord Baldwin con- 
demns logic as a destroyer of na- 
tions and of Christian unity in one 
sentence, and invokes the sanction 
of logic in the next. At least he 
practices what he preaches: he is 
not too keen on definitions. If you 
are not keen on definitions you may 
imagine that your freedom enables 
you to eat your cake and have it 
too—until Hitler wakes you up. 
When you define a thing you limit 
it, and you limit also yourself; to 
define things means to know that 
there is no choice without renun- 
ciation, no freedom without disci- 
pline, no right without obligation, 
no power without responsibility. 
The philosopher who warned the 
English people, “Do not let us be 
too keen on definitions,” was also 
the Prime Minister who blandly 
announced that he had not advo- 
cated re-arming England because if 
he had told the electorate too many 
unpleasant truths he would have 
lost the election. 

In Generation of Vipers, another 
of those angry “what’s wrong with 
everything” manifestoes by Leftist 
self-boosters, Mr. Philip Wylie de- 
nounces, among other things, the 
all-round waste involved in the 
American system of education, lays 
down that some people are unedu- 
cable, suggests that the intellectual 
inferiority of such people springs 
from moral turpitude, recommends 
that they be “at once” restricted to 
menial occupations, and continues: 








“A group of that group, the least 
stable and reasonable, should be 
politically disenfranchised. ... And 
a certain small percentage of this 
dreadful offal, much of which regu- 
larly accumulates in the bleachers 
of our ball parks, should be quietly 
put to sleep. That is, of course, real 
democracy. That is the true appli- 
cation of the plan to give every man 
an equal opportunity. Any other is 
a fascism of sentimentality, forever 
handicapping the abler majority 
with an incompetent minority, arti- 
ficially made equal, etc., etc.” 


The plan of murdering the in- 
competent is not new; it is integral 
to the Nazi system, and is being ap- 
plied on a large scale under the able 
direction of Heinrich Himmler. 
What is new in the above passage is 
that Mr. Wylie calls this plan real 
democracy, and that any other plan, 
such as not murdering the incompe- 
tent, he calls fascism. This is about 
as striking a specimen of the art of 
making words mean what you 
choose them to mean as can be de- 
sired; but appraised strictly from 
the collector’s point of view it isn’t 
worth much. It is a “sitter”; it is 
too transparently nonsensical; its 
lack of subtlety is as embarrassing 
as that of a smutty story heard in a 
Pullman smoker. 

Lack of subtlety is not one of the 
defects of the definition of Thom- 
ism offered by the third edition of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English. Under that head- 
ing, the reader is informed that 
Thomism is the “theological doc- 
trine of Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), 
who maintained predestination and 
efficacious grace, and denied the 
immaculate conception.” 

Without telling a direct lie, these 
nineteen words contrive to estab- 
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lish St. Thomas as a good Protes- 
tant. The effect is obtained by com- 
bining three propositions, each of 
which contains some truth, in such 
a manner that what is false in each 
reinforces what is false in the other 
two. When the average educated 
modern hears the word predestina- 
tion he thinks of the Protestant de- 
nial of free will in Calvin’s doctrine 
of the elect. St. Thomas, who de- 
fined, for all times, the Catholic 
doctrine of free will, “maintained” 
predestination in the quite different 
sense that God decrees from eter- 
nity what He will do in time, and 
this includes His allowing full 
scope for human freedom. That 
St. Thomas “maintained” effica- 
cious grace is true, but put next to 
the word “predestination” effica- 
cious grace suggests irresistible 
grace, which St. Thomas denies and 
Protestants affirm. “Denied the im- 
maculate conception” creates the 
impression that St. Thomas came 
down hard on the Protestant side 
against our Blessed Lady and 
against Pope Pius IX., which is of 
course untrue. Protestants teach 
that the Mother of God is like any 
other mortal; St. Thomas taught 
that she was freed from Original 
Sin after conception; while the ma- 
jority of theologians upheld and the 
Church always implicitly believed 
the doctrine made fully explicit in 
1854 by the bull Ineffabilis Deus. 

Great is Humpty Dumpty of the 
Oxonians! 


The obligation to call things by 
their proper names is imposed on 
man by his own freedom and by the 
stubborn insistence of things on be- 
ing what they are. Man can plan 
his future on earth, i. e., he can cal- 
culate the remote consequences of 
his free choices, because he knows 
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that the objects of his choice will al- 
ways behave or react according to 
their proper natures or essences. 
It is obvious that if man were to 
make a habit of calling the individ- 
ual, concrete things, through which 
he contacts the essences of the ma- 
terial order, by a different name 
every time, or of applying the same 
name to different things, he would 
only throw his own calculations out 
of gear; nor would he live long to 
continue the experiment. Indeed, 
perhaps the one lesson of his exist- 
ence that he has thoroughly learned 
is that he can only make matter 
amenable to his wishes by respect- 
ing matter’s identity. But ideas, 
which are things of an order other 
than the material, do not come to 
his notice in concrete, this-here- 
now shapes individuated by mat- 
ter. On the one hand, ideas do not 
respond to the manipulating tech- 
niques devised to tame tangible, 
measurable objects. On the other 
hand, ideas don’t bite or kick or ex- 
plode, nor do they call the police 
when their right to their own iden- 
tity is being violated. So when 
he is confronted with mere ideas 
or “abstractions” Humpty Dumpty 
feels very brave, and proceeds to 
change them by calling them fancy 
names. After all, as the lady said 
who called lamb chops on Friday 
free will, who is there to stop him? 

It is right there that poor old 
blustering Humpty Dumpty makes 
his fatal mistake. In the last resort, 
when man rebels against that limi- 
tation of his freedom which is im- 
plicit in the identity of things with 
themselves and in the inseparability 
of words: from their meanings, he 
rebels against his own identity as a 
rational creature of God, and thus 
he rebels against God who made him 
what he is. But rebellion against 


God is the essence of sin; and 
Humpty-Dumptyism, or the habit of 
trying to change things by changing 
their names, is an aspect of the sin 
of Modern Man who thinks that he 
can be God. The individual Humpty 
Dumpty who tries to create facts by 
arbitrary name-spilling without be- 
ing aware that his act is an offense 
against God does not, of course, 
commit sin in the formal sense; in 
the language of theology his sin is 
only material, and will not be reck- 
oned up against him at Judgment. 
But all sin, formal or material, in- 
volves that misuse of reason which 
is error; and Humpty Dumpty’s 
offense against reason consists not 
in committing this error or that, but 
in thinking that he can live by er- 
ror, i.e., by permanently rebelling 
against his reason. This is the kind 
of grave error which is punished in 
the natural order by that long-suf- 
fering immanent justice (unbeliev- 
ers like Professor Santayana call it 
the irony of history) which works 
by allowing error to grow and mul- 
tiply until all its implications be- 
come explicit and all its unforeseen 
consequences come home to roost. 
The natural punishment of poor 
Humpty Dumpty, who thought that 
he had only to call a name and lo! 
the thing was his, that everything 
was his for the wanting, is that in 
the end he gets the opposite of what 
he wants. 

In the sixteenth century Humpty 
Dumpty, called by some authorities 
Western Man, set out to live by call- 
ing human power human freedom; 
meaning thereby not only that his 
increased control of physical nature 
would inevitably increase his free- 
dom, but also that what has not 
the physical power to resist the 
power of his desires, is not real: 
that what is not matter does not 
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matter, that sin does not matter, 
the command of God does not mat- 
ter, natural law does not matter, 
logic does not matter, metaphysics 
does not matter. He carried on 
along these lines for four hundred 
years, and called it Progress, and 
by and by he accumulated so much 
power that he could do almost any- 
thing; and he said to himself and 
his friends, if power is freedom it 
is not very interesting, I am tired of 
doing all those things. Then came 
the Super-Humpty Dumpty whose 
name was Schicklgruber. And 
Schicklgruber promptly changed 
his own identity by calling himself 
Hitler, and announced that he would 
change the identity of Progress by 
calling it New Order. And now 
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those who live under the power of 
Hitler have lost their freedom be- 
cause Hitler took it away; and those 
who live outside the orbit of Hit- 
ler’s power have lost their freedom 
by voluntarily surrendering it to 
the necessity of defeating Hitler. 
And so in a world which thought 
that power is freedom there is an 
awful lot of power and no freedom 
at all. And we shall not get our 
freedom back until Hitler is defeat- 
ed; which he will be. Alas! it does 
not seem that the defeat of the Su- 
per-Humpty Dumpty will discour- 
age all the little Humpty Dumpties, 
many of whom are already at work 
trying to turn our bad old world 
into a brave new world by giving 
old things new names. 


DOOR OF A ROOM 
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O* the third day, God spoke to the water 
With a reverend Hand He made it pure, 
Called it to carol silence, be His daughter. 
Lovely creature, lacking spirit, 

It fulfilled 
In careful homage every act 
As He so willed. 


Child on the breast of every wind, 

And punctual nurse of seed or beast, 
Sister of the faithful stars, 

And willing wine for Cana’s feast— 

Kiss every brow 

And ease each heart, 

My Father’s chaste good daughter. 

You are the welcome we place at our door, 
O strong, O splendid Holy Water. 
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By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


PART II 


T the Requiem Mass Father 
Guérin entreated his people to 
cast out of their hearts all stirrings 
of private and personal vengeance, 
and to await—with as much pa- 
tience as they could summon—the 
day of their deliverance from Baby- 
lonian captivity on their beloved 
island. 

Some of the congregation wept, 
but Marthe Patour and Jacques 
Lenard, seated side by side, shed no 
tears. The fire in their brooding 
eyes—to their pastor’s grief—was 
not the fire of heaven. 

After the prayers in the cemetery 
he took them aside and begged 
them to relinquish all desire to 
strike a balance with criminals. 
“Since we are prisoners—Guernsey 
a concentration camp in effect—we 
can only pray for the Allied victory, 
leaving privaté revenge to those who 
do not know the Way of the Cross. 
In your bitter grief, my children, 
remember that Way.” 

To his sorrow and growing ap- 
prehension they remained silent, 
nor did they lift their hands to 
their breasts when he made the 
Sign of the Cross over them. He 
left them, hoping this meant only 
the stupefaction following severe 
shock. 

When he was quite out of sight 
they turned to each other with a 
kind of terrible exaltation—as if 
free, at last, to go where demons 
dwelt. They lingered by the two 
graves to make their plans, seeming 
— vampire-like — to draw strength 


from them for the execution of a 
fell design. At parting Jacques 
said, “I will see you a week from 
today —it is safer—-we will be 
watched. I have already found a 
helper—Giles at the tavern of “The 
Three Musketeers.’ Have you the 
courage—to—risk your life?” 

She lifted her head proudly. 
“Courage?” — she pointed to the 
graves—“Courage to avenge them! 
What a question!” 

A week later they met again in 
the cemetery. Jacques instructed 
her that on a certain day she must 
be at the dock near “The Three 
Musketeers.” “We must start be- 
fore daybreak, for’ our cargo will 
be alive.” 

“Our destination?” Marthe asked. 

“Torteval. The story of the great 
squid lurking there did not arise 
from the fumes of contraband 
brandy. It has been seen. It is 
huge—the largest in years. My 
men think it hides in the cave of the 
black spiders under the Torteval 
cliffs. If we have luck it will break- 
fast on pure Nordic blood. But one 
does not whistle for an octopus as 
for a poodle.” 


Father Guérin was restless and 
apprehensive. His curate watched 
him closely, protesting, at times, 
against his pastor’s long vigils of 
prayer. “You are wearing yourself 
out, Padre,” he addressed him bold- 
ly one day. “Are you seeking to re- 
baptize the whole parish with the 
spirit of love? Do you expect these 
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rough Guernsey fishermen, faced 
with a brutal murder of one of their 
fellows, to murmur meek prayers 
like a white-faced novice!” 

His pastor had answered with 
passionate fervor, “I will give my 
life, if necessary, to hold back these 
passions— wild as the Race of 
Alderney.” 

“Can you check the onrush of 
the Race of Alderney?” Father 
Sampson countered. “I, myself, 
with all the aids that Mother Church 
gives her Levites sometimes feel my 
hands around the throat of that 
cowardly murderer. Over and over 
I do penance.” 

Father Guérin’s eyes were misted 
for a moment. He replied with the 
Sign of the Cross. 

Next day he escaped from his 
curate’s jealous watch over his wel- 
fare by himself saddling Pompey, 
for visits to the sick in Torteval. 


These made, he indulged in one of 
his rare relaxations—to go to the 
edge of the great cliffs and look 
through his binoculars toward Eng- 
land and toward France, or, sweep- 
ing the near waters, seek to identify 
the fishing boats of his parishion- 


ers. His favorite spot was a large 
boulder on the edge of the preci- 
pice, against which he could lean in 
safety. 

It was glorious May weather. The 
broad waters were sparkling in 
the brilliant sunlight. But toward 
France a black cloud slept like a 
fragment of night forgotten. 

Idly his gaze swept the further 
waters toward two beloved coun- 
tries, then he turned the glasses 
downward to the great black rocks 
at the cliff’s base against which the 
huge emerald waves broke in shat- 
tered battalions. 

The powerful binoculars brought 
close to his eyes—like the invasion 
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of delirium—a monster so horrible 
that he cried out and involuntarily 
stepped back, for an instant almost 
believing that, like good St. An- 
tony, he beheld a demon of hide- 
ous shape. He wiped his eyes, then 
the glasses, and looked again. What 
he had seen—sprawled half on the 
rocks, half in the water, was still 
there. 

He had never passed by Victor 
Hugo’s house in St. Peter’s Port 
without recalling with a shudder 
the powerfui description of the 
fight with the octopus in one of the 
horrific caves of Guernsey. As a 
boy he had suffered from prolonged 
nightmares after a Sark fisherman 
had been torn from his boat by one 
of these creatures, screaming for the 
help his companions were power- 
less to give. He had never been able 
to eat the baby-octopi, considered 
by Father Sampson a rare delicacy. 
This giant-grown octopus invited 
incredulity. Such things could not 
be, except in the delirium of fever. 
While he gazed at the grotesque 
outline, a huge head, in the shape of 
a ship’s capstan, reared itself slow- 
ly out of the water, putting forth 
one long tentacle as if in search of 
prey. From the slimy, bulbous 
mass, serving both as head and 
body, two frightful eyes glared, 
veritable foci of diabolic vitality. 

The priest watched the sea-mon- 
ster, thankful to be some five hun- 
dred feet above the writhing tenta- 
cles. He had the passing thought 
that anything so hideous must have 
been formed by original sin. These 
ocean-vampires might indeed serve 
as symbols of the dehumanized 
Hitler sucking the life-blood of the 
nations. 

He shuddered. The involuntary 
movement raised the binoculars a 
few degrees, bringing to his eyes a 
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sight that almost stopped the beat- 
ing of his heart—a rowboat heading 
straight for the rocks on which the 
great squid was sprawled, as if by 
some pre-arranged, incredible as- 
signation. With a thrill of horror 
he recognized the man standing 
rigidly in the boat and the woman 
who plied the oars. The man from 
time to time glanced at an inert 
bundle at his feet, in its outline sug- 
gestive of a human body. 

Father Guérin shouted warnings 
with all his strength, pointed down 
the face of the cliff, then extended 
both hands, palms outward, as if to 
push back the oncoming boat. But 
its rower never changed direction, 
the rigid sentinel saw only his goal 
—with the perfect absorption of all 
faculties in intended murder. 

At that instant, as if in lascivious 
response to the nuptials of death, 
the devilfish slipped from the cas- 
tellated rocks into the deeps beyond 
them. The man was bending over 
his cargo, recognizable now as a 
human being, trussed like a fowl. 
Father Guérin’s cries of warning 
were echoed by shrieks for mercy 
from the captive. Jacques Lenard’s 
answer was to hold his victim high 
above his head in a sinister show 
of muscular strength, and then to 
hurl him in the direction of the on- 
coming octopus. Both disappeared 
in the ink-black pool with which 
the creature blots out its operations. 

With a wide sweep of the oars 
Marthe Patour turned the boat and 
made for the outer waters. 

Father Guérin fell on his knees, 
half-fainting. Too late! Too late! 
His very life seemed crumbling at 
its foundations. In vain all he had 
suffered and prayed for. Forever 
and ever Jacques and Marthe would 
bear the mark of Cain. Incredible 
that these two should be cold- 
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blooded murderers! Marthe, the 
devoted sister, Jacques as fine a man 
as ever lived until this virus of re- 
venge had poisoned his heart. 

Fresh agony awaited the priest— 
a terrible, inevitable duty. He 
must meet them when they landed. 
As a witness of the crime he must 
accuse them to judges who were 
themselves cruel murderers of whole 
races of the subjected and torment- 
ed. That was the final horror, to 
obey conscience before those who 
denied conscience. 

The sun was hot upon his back 
as he ran, stumbling and slipping 
through the gorse, but soon an icy 
wind began to blow, as from the 
depths of Dante’s infernal cone. He 
glanced over his shoulder. The 
black cloud that had swept over 
France was now rising and over- 
spreading the sky, with mutters of 
thunder. Could that boat of death 
outride the storm! He made the 
Sign of the Cross upon the darken- 
ing air. He prayed that Marthe and 
Jacques might not perish — unre- 
pentant, unconfessed. 


The boy, Peter, had run all the 
way to the harbor through a storm 
of lightning, thunder, and torren- 
tial rain— a rare phenomenon in 
May. He was returning breathless 
to Father Sampson, awaiting him 
at the garden door under a huge 
cotton umbrella. “Have you found 
him?” the curate shouted above the 
roar of the tempest. 

“He’s on the pier, Father, as the 
man said, and the fishermen think 
he’s out of his head, watching 
through his telescope in all the wind 
and rain for Jacques Lenard’s boat. 
And they say that Jacques didn’t 
push out this morning. No one on 
the pier saw him go out. If he did 
he’s in Dayy Jones’s locker by now.” 
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A fortnight later Father Guérin 
was recovering from a fever which 
had brought him near to death. 
When his brain was clear at last of 
the appalling visions that had 
haunted it, he asked Father Samp- 
son if he had wandered in his mind 
during his illness: 

“Some,” was the laconic answer. 

“Did I ramble in my speech?” 

“You raved of devilfish mostly. 
That was a queer turn for they say 
a huge one has been seen off Torte- 
val cliffs—the largest in years. The 
fishermen keep far away from that 
quarter. And someone like an octo- 
pus is missing—the villain Krieg! 
It’s. given out he was recalled to 
Germany, but no one saw him sail. 
But it’s good news. It will stop 
trouble. Can you bear bad news 
now?” 

“I am strong enough—by God’s 
mercy.” 

“Jacques Lenard did go out the 
morning of the storm, and he must 
have taken Marthe with him to help 
with the rowing. The great storm 
must have swamped the boat. Their 
bodies were washed up at Cobo, two 
days later.” 

Father Guérin closed his eyes. 
His lips moved in prayer. 

When he was well enough to sit in 
the garden he asked Madame Bette 
to make him three wreaths of blue 
hydrangeas. The old woman broke 
a long record of respectful compli- 
ance by asking, “What can you do 
with three wreaths, Father? Only 
two days ago I laid a wreath on 
Madame, your mother’s grave.” 

“Do me this favor,” he answered 
quietly. 


He had escaped from them all— 
Father Sampson, Madame Bette, 
Peter—by again saddling Pompey 
himself at an opportune moment. 
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Arriving at the outskirts of Torte- 
val he had tethered the mule, then 
slowly, because still weak from 
fever, he had made his way with 
his three wreaths to his old look- 
out. He placed them upon the rock, 
and, leaning on it, turned his bi- 
noculars again toward England, 
then toward France, as if to draw 
both countries closer to his heart. 
Then he knelt in prayer suppli- 
cating Heaven’s mercy on three 
souls caught in the whirlpool of 
passion and sucked down to death. 
He rose at last and, trembling with 
physical weakness, flung two of the 
wreaths into the sea. He was 
reaching for the third when a heavy 
hand was laid on his shoulder. A 
guttural voice asked: 

“For whom is the third wreath?” 

Father Guérin recognized the 
voice before he turned to face the 
Commander. He answered calmly, 
“The third wreath is for your offi- 
cer, Lieutenant von Krieg.” 

Heavy silence followed his words. 
The Commander’s face was livid. 
He said at last, “By your own 
words you prove yourself both a 
spy and a murderer.” 

“I am neither—as you well 
know.” 

“You were seen on the morning 
of the disappearance of our Lieu- 
tenant — standing at this spot, 
searching the waters—” 

“As I have done for years.” 

“One of our sentries saw you 
waving to a boat—which held three 
people—one a helpless prisoner.” 

“I was warning them away. I 
had just beheld through these 
glasses a monster of the sea—a 
huge octopus.” 

“You were conniving at the das- 
tardly murder of Lieutenant von 
Krieg, the officer you, yourself, ac- 
cused of murder.” 
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“I was the unhappy accidental 
witness of a crime I could not pre- 
vent.” 

“That is a lie. Our sentry 
heard you shouting ‘Here! Here!’ 
and pointing downward. You were 
guiding them to the spot.” 

The priest knew that it was use- 
less to answer. 

When the silence between them 
had lasted some moments the Com- 
mander broke it: “The third wreath 
is not for Lieutenant von Krieg. 
The third wreath is for yourself.” 

Father Guérin paled, but he 
looked the German full in the face. 
He said quietly, “May God forgive 
you. I ask only that my cu- 
rate...” He broke off—not Father 
Sampson with hatred of the in- 
vaders scarcely subdued in his 


heart—no more crime, the priest 
prayed, even if he had to end this 
trail of evil without a blessing or 


farewell. In any case he would be 
denied a priest. The murder could 
not have a witness, or the witness 
himself would be put out of the 
way. The Commander was smil- 
ing. He seemed to read what was 
in Father Guérin’s mind for he said 
with unction: 

“A saint has nothing to confess. 
Or it may be that when a priest 
commits murder it is only a venial 
sin. You must, of course, under- 
stand that this is not official—it is 
accidental —the gorse is slippery, 
the edge of the cliff rounding. A 
misstep is a fatality and many have 
occurred on this island. Your death 
will be everywhere accepted as an 
accident.” 

Father Guérin bowed his head. 
“There remains the mercy of God to 
all sinners,” he murmured. 

The Commander looked him over. 
“Give me that coin of Tours,” he 
commanded. 
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The priest disengaged the cruci- 
fix and the coin from their ring. 
“Take also this crucifix. You may 
some day wish to rest your eyes 
upon it. I ask you to give this 
rosary to Father Sampson—” he 
recollected himself, “No, I will keep 
it in my hand.” He paused, then 
looked the Commander full in the 
eyes, “Do you, yourself, intend to 
kill me—by hurling me from this 
cliff?” 

“That is my intention.” 

“You will be then a murderer— 
with the long memory of the killer.” 

“The execution of justice, public 
or private, is not murder in our 
code. Put the third wreath on your 
arm. You must take it with you.” 

Father Guérin looked landward. 
Was there no help, no chance of a 
brief stay—that he might, at least, 
say farewell in a recollection, diffi- 
cult of attainment now. The ap- 
pearance of one Guernseyman now 
might save his life, or delay a crime. 
But the landscape held no answer 
of reprieve. He was too physically 
weak to struggle or attempt flight. 
Only a strong young giant like Fa- 
ther Sampson could break from this 
man or subdue him. 

Mechanically he reached for the 
third wreath, hung it on his right 
arm, then clasped his hands in 
prayer as he faced the sea. His 
voice was clear and firm as he be- 
gan the ancient supplication— 
“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi dona...” 


The prayer was finished in eter- 
nity. The Commander stood alone 
upon the cliff. He did not look over 
the brink. He was gazing at two 
objects in his hand. Suddenly as if 
one of them was scorching his flesh 
he flung it into the sea, then seated 
himself on a ledge of the boulder to 
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examine his new treasure—the coin 
of Tours. He was an enthusiastic 
numismatist. His greedy eyes fair- 
ly devoured the rare piece. With 
gentle, caressing touches he turned 
it over and over. 

Looking up, at last, he saw in the 
distance a man’s figure appearing 
over the crest of the hill. He slipped 
the coin into a pocket and hurried- 
ly hid the binoculars in a deep cut 
in the rock. He could retrieve them 
later. Then he strolled leisurely 
toward the advancing figure he now 
recognized as that young Hercules, 
Father Sampson. As they met the 
Commander said politely, “Good 
morning, Herr Curate, I see you too 
appreciate a fine day.” 

“Good morning,” Father Samp- 
son replied coldly, “May I ask if 
you have encountered Father Gué- 
rin? He must be near by for his 
mule is tethered in the field below. 


The pastor has been very ill—too 
weak yet to be so far from home. I 
am very anxious about him.” 

The Commander surveyed the 
muscular giant of a priest, then 
looked beyond him to the fields. 


Not a sentry in sight! With a so- 
licitous air he replied, “I have been 
enjoying the view from the big rock 
for a full hour during which the 
only living things I saw were sea 
gulls. This is, indeed, a lonely 
stretch of cliff. Why not inquire 
in Torteval, Herr Curate. Probably 
he is with his friends in some safe 
place,” he added, inwardly relish- 
ing his own sardonic humor. 

With a nod of farewell he went 
on his way. Father Sampson looked 
after him doubtfully. It was the 
first time the Commander had ever 
recognized his existence, and a cold 
premonitory shiver went over him. 
He had already inquired in Torteval. 

He toiled on to the great rock, 
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rested against it for a moment, then 
he advanced to the edge of the 
cliff, thinking of his pastor’s fever- 
talk of a great octopus. He looked 
down and his heart missed a beat. 
Three wreaths of blue flowers 
floated on the rollers of the low tide. 
One was close to the foot of the cliff, 
the two others much further out. 

He trembled as if seized with 
ague. He looked again over the 
edge of the cliff and a cry of an- 
guish escaped him. Hanging from 
a projecting branch, about twenty 
feet down the sheer face of the rock, 
was a string of beads he recognized 
as Father Guérin’s rosary. His 
head swam and he clutched at a 
ledge of the boulder for support. 
When the vertigo had passed he 
bent again over the precipice. Noth- 
ing but rocks and wild pounding 
water met his gaze. 

Then he understood. 

The Commander was still in sight 
—could still be overtaken. Exulta- 
tion filled Father Sampson’s spirit, 
ejecting from it every emotion but 
the will to avenge the killing of his 
beloved pastor. Black rage garbed 
him, as with the shapeless robe of 
the executioner. 

He had begun the chase for his 
prey—running like a madman, cov- 
ering the ground with great leaps 
and bounds—breathless, yet gasp- 
ing execrations and maledictions. 
The hurricane of rage drove him 
on—his arms outstretched to grasp 
his victim, his fingers clawed as if 
in the act of meeting about a throat. 

As he rushed on the labored 
breathing ceased. His feet, like 
Mercury’s seemed not to touch the 
ground. His body had become in- 
credibly light and swift—flame on 
the icy wind of death. The universe 
was spinning around him, and he 
was its center— 
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Or had the vertigo again rocked 
him? Was he running? Was he 
still shouting maledictions? Sud- 
denly a black cloud covered his 
eyes. He stumbled, fell forward, 
lay prostrate. He tried to rise but 
the superhuman strength had failed, 
was ebbing from his wracked body 

wave after wave of the delirious 
anger ebbing away leaving him weak 
as the new-born. In mid-pursuit he 
had been halted. A flaming sword 
was now thrusting him through and 
through with the violence of direct- 
ed fire and light. Before his burn- 
ing eyes rose the vision of the dark 
gulf—deeper than the plunging 
precipices of Torteval—from whose 
brink he had been snatched as by 
an intervening hand out of heaven 
and hurled back again into life. 

The price of that recovered life 
was in eternity, not time. 
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He pressed his fevered face 
against the cool earth. His now re- 
laxed hands moved feebly, as if 
groping for a loved hand-clasp. 
Then he found himself on his knees, 
sobbing, praying for forgiveness. 
And he seemed again in St. Finbar’s 
keeping vigil before an altar lost in 
the shadows of the infinite—and he 
was not alone. 

But his bed of mystic death was 
the rough ground and the sea gulls 
were crying above his head. A 
homely thought brought him back 
to full consciousness—the poor 
mule, Pompey, must be longing for 
his stable and his feed. 

He rose at last, and remembering 
a daily act of Father Guérin’s, he 
faced toward France and made the 
Sign of the Cross, then, turning to- 
ward England, he traced the Sign 
upon the rushing wind. 
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By SisTER MAry JEREMY, O.P. 


RIGHT-HAIRED children, come! 
Wake with smiles and rosy looks, 
Leave your lessons, leave your books, 
Let us find forgotten brooks, 
Light-foot children, come. 


Quick winds furl your yellow locks, 
Swell and bell your flowered smocks, 
Swing the grasses to and fro, 

You must answer, you must go. 


Here are meadows wide and green, 

Seas of daisies new and clean, 

The mourning dove you have not seen— 
Children, children, come. 





POETRY IN THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


; By Sister Juiz, O.P. 


“The instruments of His music sound sweetly in my ears.” 


| agp ies may seem a luxury in 

days like these when it is im- 
perative to increase the production 
of bombers, to speed up the build- 
ing of all types of aircraft, to accele- 
rate everything, including education 
and the sale of war bonds. But 


there was never a time when poetry 
was more needed, for the strength 
we want at present is strength of 
the spirit, and poetry is spiritual 
food—a vital food, which must not 
be allowed to vanish from our sup- 


ply lines. 

It is heartening, therefore, to re- 
alize that one of the greatest books 
of poetry ever produced, The Roman 
Breviary, is likely to be more 
used by the general reader in the 


present age than it has been for’ 


centuries. Once it enjoyed wide 
popularity. The large number of 
illuminated manuscripts of medi- 
eval breviaries and Books of Hours, 
which are among the precious col- 
lections of libraries and museums 
all over the world, witness the ex- 
tensive use of the prayerbook of the 
Church in earlier ages. With the 
development of the vernaculars, the 
Latin Breviary came to be consid- 
ered the exclusive province of cler- 
ics, and the laity satisfied their 
devotion with the Psalter of Mary, 
the Rosary. Now, at a time when 
it was never more needed, the offi- 
cial prayerbook of the Church is 
again coming into general use 


—Office of St. Agnes. 


through the vernacular versions 
which have been increasing in num- 
ber in the last twenty-five years. 

The greatest result of the restora- 
tion of the liturgy to the faithful in 
general will, of course, be apparent 
in the strengthening of the Chris- 
tian spirit. The forming of the 
Christ - personality which is _ the 
work of the Church in the world is 
accomplished through the liturgy, 
with its wonderful emphasis on the 
Mystical Body. 

The time is most opportune. The 
spirit of secularism is rife, even 
among Catholics. The strenuous 
activity incumbent upon priests in 
large city parishes, the hurried cele- 
bration of Mass made necessary by 
the large number of parishioners in 
metropolitan centers, the deplorable 
abuse in certain dioceses of the mul- 
tiplied Requiem Masses which de- 
prive the people of the liturgy of 
the day, the heresy of race discrimi- 
nation, felt with increasing tension 
all over the country—these and oth- 
er conditions of the present make 
more urgent the need of the pro- 
longation of the Mass throughout 
the day which is accomplished by 
the Divine Office. Even devout 
parishes where there are several 
Masses, each regularly attended, 
and where evening sodality devo- 
tions still draw a respectable num- 
ber of sodalists (though no longer 
young) are characterized by a cer- 
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tain mediocrity more than tinged 
with secularism, materialism, and 
facism. Even devout people, for 
instance, will argue that the Ne- 
gro should be kept “in his place,” 
that God made him “that way,” i. e., 
black and, speaking euphemistical- 
ly, undesirable. 

No one who uses a Breviary intel- 
ligently could lapse into such her- 
esy. Such weakened Christianity, 
so much less joyous than God in- 
tended (“My delights are to be with 
the children of men”!), is the result 
of many factors, among which the 
loss of the liturgy must be counted 
as of great importance. For such 
diluted and mediocre Christianity is 
impossible where the Breviary is 
known and loved. What would the 
world be like if the majority, or 
even a large number of Catholics, 
were continually challenged and 
stimulated and inspired by passages 
like these: 

“. .. the whole world indeed 
shares in all holy feasts, and the 
devotion of a common faith de- 
mands that whatever has been per- 
formed for the salvation of all 
should be called to mind and cele- 
brated with universal rejoicings .. .” 
(Sermon of St. Leo, Fourth Lesson, 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul). 


“The Lord Who is omnipotent 
might have made all men equally 
rich, so that no one need ask any- 
thing from another; but in His in- 
finite goodness, the merciful and 
gracious Lord has planned other- 
wise, in order to prove thy disposi- 


tion in these matters. He has made 
misery, that He might discern 
mercy; He has made the needy, that 
He might make use of the rich. 
For thy brother’s poverty is thy ma- 
terial of riches, if thou dost under- 
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stand concerning the needy and the 
poor, and dost not consider as thine 
own what wealth thou hast re- 
ceived; for God has bestowed upon 
thee thy brother’s portion in this 
world, in order that thou shouldst 
offer of thy own willing affection 
something of His gifts to those in 
need, and that He may enrich thee 
in thy turn with that portion in 
eternity, for now Christ receives 
through them, and hereafter He 
will repay for them” (Homily of St. 
Paulinus, Lesson VIII., Feast of St. 
Paulinus, June 22d). 


There is another aspect of the 
Breviary which has received little 
attention even from those most 
familiar with it: its essentially 
poetic character. A less important 
result of the restoration of the 
Divine Office to the laity will be felt 
in the domain of poetry. It cannot 
but be so. The basic elements of 
the Breviary are the Psalms of the 
Old Testament, the greatest lyrics 
ever written in any literature, and 
the most excellent sacred hymns 
of ancient, medieval, and modern 
times. Moreover the organic struc- 
ture of the Breviary offices is essen- 
tially rhythmical with their triads 
of psalms, of lessons, of respon- 


‘sories, the repetition of antiphons, 


of versicles and responses. 

Two recent books show in a 
marked degree the influence of the 
divine poetry of the Scriptures and 
the Liturgy: Hymns to the Church 
by Gertrud von Le Fort and Doro- 
thy Sayers’ The Zeal of Thy House. 

The small volume of Hymns to 
the Church is likely to be called one 
of the greatest books of poetry which 
has appeared in recent years. It 
seems no exaggeration to say that 
it approximates the literary excel- 
lence and the spiritual enthusiasm 
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of the Psalter. There is a wonder- 
ful Providence in the publication, at 
a time when the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body is being reaffirmed, of 
this book of poems emphasizing the 
beauty of the Church. 

The spirit of the Hymns reflects 
the divine joyousness of the Psalter. 
It is no wonder that David’s lyre 
still resounds in every country of 
the globe; the Psalms are the trans- 
lation into literature of the prayer 
of the Incarnate Word; “they form 
the visible flame of that interior fire 
with which our Savior desired His 
own heart and ours should be con- 
sumed; they are the earthly echo 
of the everlasting harmony which is 
unceasingly sounding in heaven be- 
fore the throne of the Sovereign 
Majesty.” Had the Psalms retained 
their rightful place in our culture, 
there could not have been such for- 
getfulness of that great dogma of 
the oneness of mankind in the 
Fatherhood of God. The disinte- 
gration of society could not haye 
proceeded if the Catholic body had 
really formed a Catholic mind. The 
Hymns to the Church, reflecting the 
Psalms in subject matter and spirit, 
give wonderful expression to the 
Catholic mind. 

Gertrud von Le Fort’s poems are 
breathings of the Spirit. She is also 
the author of three works of fiction 
characterized by the same elevation 
of thought, mystical penetration, 
and astonishing power of expres- 
sion that are found in the Hymns. 
In one of the novels, The Veil of 
Veronica, a profound psychological 
study of the flowering of faith in a 
soul, the central character, about to 
leave Rome, is consoled by these 
words: “It is for you to carry the 
face that burns in your soul out 
into the world; as a daughter of the 
Eternal City, you must show the 
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world the face of its King.” The 
Hymns to the Church seems to be 
the response to that suggestion. If 
that is so, the “Hymn for the Feast 
of Christ the King” is the keynote 
to the volume. 


“The King’s song begins with love, 
it is prayed by the King’s bride. 
Awaken, World, for the fairest one 
raises her voice. Rise from your 
couch, for your salvation calls! 
Why are you so silent, loud ones, 
and why so slothful all you busy 
ones? 

I hear your loud boasting on every 
street-corner, You are glorious 
on every mountain-top. 

Will you not greet the bride of the 
Most High? 

Truly he who sees her face looks 
on the King.” 


The influence of the Psalms 
on the technique and imagery of 
Hymns to the Church is unmis- 
takable; the Hymns could be called 
modern psalms. Not less marked 
is the influence of the Breviary on 
the subject-matter. The Hymns are 
the counterpart of the Messianic 
Psalms; the first group describes 
the Church in her beauty and 
majesty and tenderness, culminat- 
ing in the praise of the Corpus 
Christi Mysticum. In the second 
part of the volume, the voice of 
the Church utters her magnificent 
praise on the great festivals and 
seasons of the liturgical year. 

Another contemporary work 
which uses scriptural and liturgical 
motifs with brilliant effectiveness is 
The Zeal of Thy House, by Dorothy 
Sayers, an English novelist, non- 
Catholic, who in this poetic drama 
transcends her usua! popular vein. 
The Zeal of Thy House was the 
Canterbury play for 1937. Although 
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a remarkably successful drama for 
the occasion, characterized by high 
literary merit, it has nothing of the 
holiness of Hymns to the Church. 
The story is based on the chronicle 
of Canterbury which records the 
work of the architect, William of 
Sens in the building of the great 
Gothic church of the primatial see 
of England. Making free adapta- 
tions both of Greek and medieval 
dramatic conventions, Miss Sayers 
produces a poetic drama profound- 
ly moving and beautiful. Each act 
concludes with a short chorus, in 
which is concentrated the deep sig- 
nificance of the action and dialogue 
just concluded. The form of the 
Choruses is that of the psalm poetry. 

Not only in these psalm-like in- 
terludes do we see the influence of 
the scriptural poetry. The theme is 
emphasized in the following pas- 
sage, characteristic of the beauty of 


the verse and of its unmistakably 
scriptural undertones and over- 
tones: 


“In this world as in God’s heaven 

There is no power to match hu- 
mility; . 

It breaks the horns of the unicorn 
and makes 

The wand of Justice flower like 
Aaron’s rod.” 


The play is so beautiful that one 
wishes it were flawless. Yet all 
Catholics may envy Miss Sayers her 
familiarity with the Breviary, the 
heritage of Catholics to which they 
are grossly indifferent. She uses a 
variety of liturgical elements hap- 
pily and almost casually, as if she 
were indeed thoroughly familiar 
with them. 

The first Chorus, “Disposer su- 
preme and judge of the earth,” is 
the “Supreme Qualis Arbiter’ of 
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Jean Baptiste de Santeuil, printed 
in the Cluniac Breviary of 1686. 

The “Veni Creator’ (something 
we do know, perhaps) is sung as 
the monks enter the chapter-room 
to decide the choice of architect for 
the new choir. 

After the climax, the Archangels 
who are four of the persons of the 
drama, chant the Latin hymn, 
“Plebs Angelica, phalanx et arch- 
angelicae,” fragment of a Sequence 
in honor of St. Michael from a tenth 
century troper of St. Martial of 
Limoges. 

The “O Lux Beata Trinitas,” 
chanted by the Choir in Act IV., is 
a Vesper hymn still in use in the 
Breviary. Also in Act IV., just be- 
fore the moment of William’s re- 
alization of God’s judgment, the 
Choir chants stanzas of that great 
hymn of the Last Judgment, the 
“Dies Irae.” Later in the same 
scene is sung one verse of the beau- 
tiful “Faithful Cross” from the 
Good Friday liturgy. 

The last hymn is the “O quanta 
qualia sunt illa sabbata” of Abelard, 
stanzas one, two and six, extant in 
the Breviary of the Paraclete. 

Liturgical also is the beautiful 
antiphonal movement of the col- 
loquy between William and the 
Archangel Michael in the last act: 


“William: My work is mine; He 
shall not take it from me.” 

“Michael: No; thou shalt lay it 
down of thine own will.” 


And as the intensity of the action 
deepens, all of Michael’s speeches 
are made to refer to Christ, recall- 
ing many verses from the Psalms of 
the Passion. 


“William: Let Him strike hands 
as well as feet... .” 
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“Michael: Whose Feet and Hands 
were helpless stricken through.” 


These two poets, a German con- 
vert to Catholicism and an English 
Protestant, have both made notable 
use of the poetic inspiration of the 
Breviary. Perhaps we may trace an 
indirect effect of the Breviary on 
the English traditions about St. 
Agnes’ Eve, reflected in poems on 
that subject by Keats and Ten- 
nyson. I do not mean to suggest 
that these poets knew the Breviary 
Office, but that the highly poetic 
quality of the Office for the Feast 
of St. Agnes, kept alive the inspir- 
ing story of the girl martyr, whose 
feast is commemorated January 
21st. Keats’ poem, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, has only an accidental and 
superficial connection with the tra- 
dition. Tennyson’s lyric, expressing 
a nun’s ecstatic realization of the 
mystical espousals between Christ 


and the consecrated virgin, is in per- 
fect harmony with the Office, which 
is an exultant praise of virginity. 
The offices of the Breviary em- 
body not only the dogmatic and in- 
structive and edifying but also the 


poetic possibilities of feasts. The 
Psalms are selected as having a 
direct or at least a mystical bearing 
on the subject. For instance, one 
of the Matins Psalms for this feast 
is Psalm 44, celebrating the mar- 
riage of a King and a Queen, mysti- 
cally representing Christ and the 
Church, and Christ and the individ- 
ual soul. 

The Office of St. Agnes, based on 
the Acts of her martyrdom, which 
are attributed to St. Ambrose, re- 
flects in a striking degree a person- 
ality which is a wonderful blend of 
strength and tenderness, of vigor 
and delicacy of feeling. In the anti- 
phons, the saint is represented as 
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speaking, and if we may think that 
the author of the Acts, written in 
415, recorded her own words, we 
must conclude that Agnes was 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
poetry of the Scriptures, for her 
words are fragrant with their 
beauty. Some of the antiphons will 
best exemplify the poetic quality 
which makes this office unforget- 
table. 


“Depart from me, prey of death, for 
I am already prevented by an- 
other lover.” 

“My right hand and my neck He 
hath encircled with precious 
stones, He put priceless pearls in 
mine ears.” 

“I have tasted the honey and milk 
of His lips, and His blood glows 
in my cheeks.” 

“Christ hath encircled me with the 
blossoms of springtime, with 
precious glittering gems.” 


It seems not unlikely that the 
exquisite lyrical quality of the 
Church’s praise of Agnes has given 
to her personality a poignant grace 
and charm which make her unfor- 
gettable. So it was that her feast 
retained great popularity through- 
out the centuries, and in England, 
gave rise to the rather inferior 
superstitions so frequently accom- 
panying the “worship of the saints.” 
(The title of Maxwell Anderson’s 
recent popular play, The Eve of St. 
Mark, is based on a similar super- 
stition, alas, how far removed from 
saintliness.) 

The Breviary, a compendium of 
the Scriptures, Church History, 
Sacred Hymnody, and Homiletic 
Theology is, in the main, a magnifi- 
cent praise and thanksgiving offered 
to the Father by Christ and the 


Church. A sentence from St. Leo 
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the Great incidentally gives a good 
description of what it means to 
read the Breviary: “It is the duty of 
a reasonable man to deny something 
to his lower nature. Then will his 
soul, free from fleshly craving sit 
often at leisure in the palace of his 
mind dwelling on the wisdom of 
God.” Reading the Breviary means 
the transfiguration of time into 
eternity. The Breviary alone has 
the power to form the Catholic 
mind.' The neglect of the Breviary 
has led us to secularism, material- 
ism, individualism—and to sicken- 
ing piosities; its restoration will put 
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everything in focus. The Catholic 
who is nourished on the Breviary 


“Acts in God’s eye what in God’s 
eye he is— 

Christ —for Christ plays in ten 
thousand places, 

Lovely in limbs, and lovely in 
eyes not his 

To the Father through the features 
of men’s faces.” 


Out of such realization, saints 
and poets will flower. “I remem- 
bered God and was delighted.” That 
is the core of poetry and of sanctity. 


SAILOR WIVES 


By EpitH TatuM 


ot sea was blue and sang in undertones 


In keeping with the beating of my heart; 
It seemed to feel our love and happiness 
Its majesty and mystery a part 
Of this strange glory come into our lives. 
The sea birds weaved above on shining wings, 
The salt winds had their silver music too. 
I thought; “How all the world of nature sings!” 


That was a burnished day before you sailed 
And left me here alone upon the shore. 
Here I still wait, beside a sullen sea. 

The wind is cold, the angry breakers roar; 
Their icy spindrift stings my lifted face. 

The gulls are circling overhead, their cries 
So harsh, yet plaintive, speak to me of ships 
Long overdue, and tears are in my eyes. 
Deep sadness rises from my lonely heart, 
As I send prayers into the distant blue 

For all brave sailormen, remembering 

How many other wives are waiting too. 
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By C. F. GreEves-CARPENTER 


EFORE the outbreak of war, 
England was already on the 
alert to safeguard her collection of 
rare paintings. The National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square, London, 
was far too vulnerable a spot in 
which to leave the nation’s heritage 
of priceless works of art. All the 
more valuable paintings were evacu- 
ated from London before that fatal 
September 3, 1939, which ushered 
in the London Blitz. Some were 


stored in one place, some in an- 
other, but all, unfortunately, were 
above ground. They were “spotted” 
all over England, but with the ad- 
vent of the Battle over England 


and the consequent indiscriminate 
bombing, the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery sought greater secu- 
rity for the work of the world’s 
most famous artists. 

It was not easy to find any spot 
that would meet their exacting re- 
quirements. Any cave, quarry, tun- 
nel or mine simply would not do. 
Paintings require especial care in 
their storage. The presence of cer- 
tain minerals would have a dele- 
terious effect on them, they cannot 
withstand too much humidity, and 
actually require a certain “condi- 
tioning” of the air. Sites, too, 
which might be susceptible to flood- 
ing would not do. Neither would 
any subterranean place where there 
was any danger of a cave-in be sat- 
isfactory. 

For a month and a half, a dili- 
gent but unsuccessful search for 
the ideal underground repository 
was conducted. Then, as if by a 


special dispensation of Providence, 
a site was discovered which met 
most of the specifications. It was 
a very large cave with a protective 
covering of some 200-300 feet of 
solid rock which nothing short of 
an earthquake could damage. There 
was no danger of its caving in 
either, nor was there any possibil- 
ity of its flooding. Objectionable 
vapors and minerals were absent, 
and the site was large enough to 
house the entire collection. A new 


‘road had to be opened to give access 


to the cave and this entailed both 
excavation work and the construc- 
tion of an embankment. Quite a 
lot of construction work had to be 
undertaken so that easy access to 
the cave was possible and that the 
entrance was sufficiently large to 
allow big pictures to be taken in. 

A great deal of preliminary work, 
therefore, had to be done to adapt 
the cave to its potential “guests.” 
Blasting operations which were 
necessary to remove some 3,000 
tons of rock to enlarge the area 
were immediately undertaken in 
order to clear a site for the six dif- 
ferent “buildings” that were to be 
erected inside the cavern. In addi- 
tion, some 2,000 tons of rocks had 
to be removed by hand labor, from 
the floor of the cavern before con- 
struction work on the buildings 
could be started. Five of these had 
to have a headroom of 10 feet in- 
side, and the other a 15 feet head- 
room. These buildings were erect- 
ed and individually air conditioned 
—not as we generally understand 
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the term in this country, but to con- 
dition the air to a state where it 
would be satisfactory for the pres- 
ervation of the paintings. 

The buildings are of light brick 
construction with concrete floors, 
and a roof of fabricated material on 
which a wire mattress rests so that 
that weight of any small falling 
rocks would be evenly distributed. 
Walls and ceiling are covered with 
wallboard. Actually, the buildings 
have but little mechanical strength, 
merely being used as storage “enve- 
lopes” on a large scale. The large 
“house” with the 15 feet clearance 
serves a double purpose as, aside 
from permitting the larger paintings 
to be hung, it also serves as a re- 
ceiving and unpacking depot for 
the paintings as they are admitted 
to their underground home. Each 


building, though, has a small work- 
room in which such operations as 
laying blisters may be successfully 


performed in quarters that are not 
too crowded. 

The site was located on Septem- 
ber 17, 1940, and blasting opera- 
tions to make it more convenient 
and commodious were begun a few 
weeks later. The six buildings were 
constructed by May, 1941, and early 
in August of that same year, eleven 
months after the discovery of the 
cavern, all the essential engineering 
services were completed, including 
the laying of a quarter of mile of 
narrow-gauge railroad track to ac- 
commodate hand-propelled trolleys. 

The paintings, priceless relics of 
medieval masters, started to be 
moved in on August 12, 1941. The 
vehicle in which they arrived was 
driven down a tunnel 600 feet in 
length to the receiving depot, which 
was equipped with an unloading 
dock and ramp. Here the paint- 
ings were retained for a_ period, 
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during which they were subjected 
to a thorough drying out, which was 
hastened by a refrigerating unit. 

Unlike the usual art gallery, this 
subterranean storage vault is full of 
machinery. Heating and ventilat- 
ing machinery is installed in an en- 
gine room in each storage vault, but 
in one instance two engine rooms 
were necessitated due to the un- 
usual shape and capacity of the 
particular building. Each build- 
ing, therefore, has its own plant so 
that the temperature and relative 
humidity may be individually con- 
trolled in each unit. Natural tem- 
perature, which never varies more 
than one degree the year around, 
was 47 F., but the relative hu- 
midity ranged between 95 and 100 
per cent. However, this was subse- 
quently brought to a desirable level 
by temperature control. It was fixed 
at 55-60 per cent at 62 degrees F., 
and is maintained to within 3 per 
cent of that level. 

Fungus and molds are a formida- 
ble danger to paintings and the in- 
fluence of temperature on its growth 
was taken into consideration at the 
outset. A free circulation of air has 
been found the most effective de- 
terrent and a routine inspection 
keeps constant check on any signs 
of these agents of destruction. 

Armed guards are on duty day 
and night and there are but few 
people in Great Britain who know 
where the works of art that once 
graced the walls of the National 
Gallery are at present stored, so 
closely has the secret been kept. 
Constables, Turners, Titians, Rem- 
brandts, Holbeins, Tintorettos, in 
front of which many American 
travelers have stood in awe in the 
days of peace, now gaze down on 
the guards as they keep their 
ceaseless vigil. 
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By PrIncE HuBErRTUS zU LOEWENSTEIN 


N spite of the tremendous sacri- 

fices made by the Polish, French, 
British, American and many other 
peoples, contemporary history seems 
to have moved in a vicious circle. 
It is as if the ominous numbers 
1939 had reappeared, superim- 
posed on the calendar of the cur- 
rent year. 

1939 was the year when the waves 
of war and horror closed over Eu- 
rope, the year when the seeds of ap- 
peasement and growing moral an- 
archy brought forth their bloody 
harvest. I had been in exile then 
for six years. Now it is eleven 


since I last saw my country, with 
whose history my family has been 


connected since time immemorial. 

Perhaps some of my friends who 
felt as I did but were obliged to 
stay behind, will consider me fortu- 
nate, because I have seen many 
countries and because my place in 
New Jersey is outside the range of 
bombing planes. But I can truth- 
fully say that my interest in geogra- 
phy has always been slight—and 
had I thought of personal safety, 
this would have been a reason 
against, rather than for, challeng- 
ing the Nazi dictatorship. 

I went into exile because I want- 
ed to preserve the integrity of my 
immortal soul by refusing to com- 
promise with totalitarianism. I also 
hoped that my experiences and 
counsel might help to bring about 
a.stop to Hitlerism before it was 
too late. Therefore, I wrote and 
worked for a system of interna- 


tional security, in which the basic 


rights of men and nations could not 


be crushed according to the whim 
of some amoral dictatorship. 

Had we come closer to such an 
aim, if only by the fraction of an 
inch, I would not dare to utter a 
single complaint about my mild ex- 
ile. Whether its place were Tierra 
del Fuego, or an Eskimo igloo, in- 
stead of a country house in New 
Jersey, and its length twenty in- 
stead of eleven years, would then 
be of no consequence. 

Surely my fellow-Europeans, de- 
spite the very real suffering they 
have endured, will today be in a 
similar mood. They, too, are ask- 
ing themselves the question: What 
change for the better will come out 
of all this, to warrant our sacri- 
fices? In 1939, the political air of 
Europe had become stifling: is there 
a prospect that after this war it 
will be more breathable? 

One thing, of course, has come 
to pass, and it is not to be taken 
lightly: Hitlerism, in Germany, is 
approaching its end. But is it not 
menacingly clear that it has already 
contaminated its very conquerors, 
and that its vicious principle may 
yet survive among them? 

Frankly, it is difficult to suppress 
such misgivings. Since Poland, the 
starting point of this war, has again 
come into the foreground of inter- 
est, I have refreshed my memory by 
plowing once more through the 
various official publications of the 
European governments, which tell 
their respective versions of its 
causes. Though with the.colors of 
these White and Blue books their 
angles also vary, they all reach 
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astonishingly similar conclusions. 
Even the White Book of the Nazi 
government cannot conceal the fact 
that it was Britain’s utter distrust 
of Hitler’s word, far more than his 
demands on Poland, that led to the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

On the face of it, these demands 
were neither unjust nor unreason- 
able, a fact which the British Blue 
Book acknowledges. In the spring 
of 1939, they had aimed only at 
the inclusion of the indisputably 
German Free City of Danzig, an 
extraterritorial highway and rail- 
road through the Corridor to East 
Prussia, and a renewed guaranty of 
German minority rights. The lat- 
ter would only have been the con- 
firming of an obligation Poland had 
already undertaken by her Minority 
Rights Treaty of June 28, 1919, with 
her Western Allies. 

In August, 1939, the demands on 
Poland had increased to the resto- 
ration of the German frontier of 
1914, This, again, was not an im- 
possible demand. No German Re- 
publican government had ever vol- 
untarily recognized the border line 
as drawn by the Versailles Treaty. 
Time and again Stresemann re- 
fused to conclude an “Eastern 
Locarno” to parallel the Locarno 
guaranties of the French-Belgian- 
German border. 

Naturally, no German statesman 
of the Republic ever thought of a 
readjustment of the border by force. 
But the right to seek a remedy by 
way of peaceful negotiations could 
not be signed away. It is unfortu- 
nate that such adjustments were 
never made at the time of the 
Weimar Republic, whose signature 
could be trusted. 

For this was the crucial point! 
Hitler’s word, contrary to that of 
the Republic, was worthless, and 
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another Munich, this time over the 
Polish question, would have de- 
stroyed the last bit of democratic 
prestige. This had become clear 
even to the stanchest advocates of 
peace at any reasonable price. To 
surrender one more square mile to 
Hitler was tantamount to surrender- 
ing to him the whole of Europe, 
and indeed the very principles up- 
on which democratic morality is 
based. 

Punch, the great English comic 
weekly, summarized the situation 
in a joke which since has become 
classic: Why not write all future 
international treaties on torn-up 
paper right away? Or, as Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain expressed it in 
serious words, when he addressed 
the German people by radio on Sep- 
tember 4, 1939: 

“You will ask why Great Britain 
cares for Poland. We care because 
we have given our word of honor 
to defend Poland against attack. 
Why did we find it necessary to as- 
sume this obligation to defend this 
Eastern Power, though our interests 
lie in the West and your Fuehrer 
has said that he has no interests in 
the West? The answer is... that 
nobody in our country still has con- 
fidence in your Fuehrer’s word. 
After Munich he gave his word that 
now he had no further territorial 
claims in Europe. He has broken 
it. He gave his word that he did 
not desire Polish provinces. He has 
broken it. For years he assured you 
that he was the mortal enemy of 
Bolshevism. Now he is its ally. 
Can you wonder that for us his 
word is not even worth the paper it 
is written on? The German-Rus- 
sian pact was a cynical change of 
sides intended to smash the peace 
front against further aggression. 
This gamble has failed.” 
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I was still in France when I heard 
those words, and I felt sure that 
the majority of my German coun- 
trymen approved of them as heart- 
ily as I did. After all, there were 
millions who, different from the ap- 
peasers and “the new Ally,” had 
never compromised with Hitler— 
they all must have shared my con- 
fidence in the future when hearing 
Chamberlain’s closing remarks: 

“In this war, we are not fighting 
against you, the German people, to- 
ward whom we entertain no feel- 
ing of bitterness, but against a 
tyrannical, perjurous regime which 
has betrayed not only its own peo- 
ple, but everything dear to the 
whole of Western civilization, and 
everything dear to you and us.” 

It is extremely important to 
bring this to mind again. For, as 


in many previous wars, in this one 
too the danger exists that in the 
fighting of it, and the accompany- 


ing tumult and shouting, the basic 
motive may be completely for- 
gotten. “A tyrannical, perjurous 
regime,” a regime that betrayed 
everything dear to Western civiliza- 
tion—this, in the words of the late 
Prime Minister, who had gone a 
long, an ali too long way with Hit- 
ler, was the moral issue, strong and 
convincing enough to warrant a 
declaration of war. 

It follows from the same words 
that the war was not directed 
against a people, but against a sys- 
tem of government that destroyed 
everything sacred also to that peo- 
ple itself. Whenever and wherever 
such a regime emerges victorious, it 
will and must cause a new threat to 
world civilization. 


And so the reels started to roll 
off. Poland was the opening pic- 
ture, its borders crumbling under 
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the impact of enormous armies. As 
it faded out, other and ever more 
countries moved into focus, with 
ever increasing horrors, until final- 
ly the whole world became both 
stage and audience. 

For five years now the reels have 
been running. Once more the 
screen is showing Poland. Scenes 
are coming up that look uncannily 
familiar. 

Was this not where we came in? 

Only, everything is considerably 
enlarged. In 1939, what Poland 
was asked to relinquish were some 
19,000 square miles of her 150,470, 
and 4 million people out of 34 mil- 
lion. Today, she is urged to sur- 
render 78,000 square miles with a 
(pre-war) population of 13 mil- 
lions, or 50 per cent of her territory 
and 35 per cent of her population. 

To this, the following demands 
must be added: the Karelo-Finnish 
Isthmus, 16,000 square miles and 
470,000 people; Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia together, 65,000 square 
miles and almost 6 million people; 
and Bessarabia and the Northern 
Bucovina, over 19,000 square miles 
and three and a half million people. 

On the merits of all these claims 
I do not wish to pass rash judg- 
ment. Perhaps some of them are 
justified, although certainly no more 
so than was Germany’s claim to 
Danzig and the Corridor. The whole 
of Central and Eastern Europe is 
full of hang-overs from the last 
War, which should be eliminated 
by free plebiscites under interna- 
tional and impartial auspices. 

However, this is not the real 
problem. The crucial question, as 
five years ago, is once more: What 
guarantee is there to assure us that 
all these claims are not only a be- 
ginning, and that the surrender of 
this rim of countries will not be for 
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Europe what the Sudeten Territory 
was for Czecho-Slovakia? For mili- 
tarily, Europe would be left as de- 
fenseless as Czecho-Slovakia was 
after Munich. Between Russia and 
the Channel, there stands, after the 
defeat of Germany, only Stalin’s 
signature. 

This, judging from the past, is 
by no means a reassuring situation, 
for the record shows the following 
facts: 

In 1932, the Soviet Union con- 
cluded pacts of non-aggression with 
the three Baltic Republics and Fin- 
land. With the most painstaking 
exactness what constituted an at- 
tack was defined to include all con- 
ceivable possibilities, and such at- 
tack was solemnly pledged to be 
excluded under all circumstances 
from the mutual relations with 
Russia. In 1934, the pacts were re- 
newed for ten years. By agreement 
of June 9, 1934, the Soviet Union 
recognized Bessarabia as an integral 
part of Rumania. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, al- 
ready under pressure, had to agree 
to sign new pacts in September and 
October, 1939, by which they were 
compelled to grant military bases 
to Russia. But their sovereignty 
was recognized anew. On June 15, 
1940, the Soviets, in violation of all 
previous treaties, occupied these 
countries completely and took over 
their governments. Elections were 
held under Russian sponsorship, 
which, naturally, resulted in Com- 
munist majorities ranging from 93 
per cent in Estonia to 99.19 per cent 
in Catholic Lithuania, and the coun- 
tries were admitted into the Soviet 
Union. None of this, of course, was 
recognized by the United States. 

On June 27, 1940, in violation of 
the existing treaties, Rumania had 
to cede Bessarabia and Northern 
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Bucovina to Russia under the threat 
of force. 

The fate of the Finnish treaties is 
best told in the words of the reso- 
lution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the League of Nations on 
December 14, 1939, on the occasion 
of Russia’s expulsion from the 
League: 

“The Assembly has found that 
the U.S.S.R., by its attack on Fin- 
land, has failed to live up to its 
obligations under the treaties with 
Finland, the provisions of Art. XII. 
of the Covenant of the League, and 
of the Treaty of Paris (Kellogg 
Pact), and that on the eve of the 
attack the U.S.S.R. abrogated with- 
out justification the non-aggression 
pact with Finland, concluded in 
1932, valid until the end of 1945; 
and therefore solemnly condemns 
the action of the U.S.S.R. against 
the Finnish State.” 

A similar treaty of non-aggres- 
sion and consultation had been 
signed with Poland on July 25, 
1932. In May, 1934, it was extend- 
ed for ten years. On September 16, 
1939, Soviet Russian forces began 
their invasion of Poland, meeting 
two days later with Nazi forces in 
the vicinity of Brest-Litovsk. There 
followed the Molotov - Ribbentrop 
Agreement of September 29th, by 
which the above-mentioned 78,000 
square miles of Polish territory 
went to Soviet Russia. It should be 
noted that this Agreement has since 
been declared null and void, in a 
solemn treaty between Russia and 
the London Polish Government in 
exile, on July 30, 1941, five weeks 
after Hitler had double-crossed his 
ally of 1939. In spite of this, the 
claim to that territory has now been 
raised anew by Soviet Russia. 

As a sidelight we may add that 
in his famous “Order of the Day” 
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of February, 1942, as repeatedly 
afterward, Premier Stalin held out 
to the German people the promise 
of an undivided and sovereign Ger- 
man State. The “Free Germany 
Committee” in Moscow, which at 
first looked like an honest attempt 
to rally the German opposition on 
a broad basis, has since disappeared 
and reappeared on the waves of So- 
viet diplomacy, which has not add- 
ed to the Committee’s prestige. Re- 
cently, semi-official statements have 
come out to the effect that Russia 
will demand a good part of the 
entirely German province of East 
Prussia, including the city of 
K6nigsberg. Further German ter- 
ritory was offered to Poland as a 
“recompensation” for the losses in 
the East. Obviously, the Poland 
which Moscow has in mind is a 
Soviet State itself—the seventeenth 
or eighteenth “autonomous” Re- 
public, whichever way the counting 
will go. 

I want it to be clearly understood 
that these recapitulations are not 
the result of any anti-Russian bias, 
any more than eleven years of re- 
lentless exposure of Hitler’s mis- 
deeds and Nazi aggression has ever 
entitled anyone to call me disloyal 
to my own country. The heroic 
fight of the Russian people for their 
country and the undying religious 
faith of many millions have filled 
me with profound admiration. 
However it should be equally clear 
that a distinction must be drawn 
between Russia as a great and in- 
deed integral part of the community 
of nations and a regime that time 
and again has shown the same con- 
tempt for the given word and the 
freedom of men and nations as has 
National Socialism. 

The danger that such a policy 
will destroy everything that is dear 
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also to the Russian people (just as, 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, the 
Nazi regime was destroying the 
things dear to the Germans), is very 
great indeed. In truth, the danger 
to Western civilization is greater to- 
day than it was ever before, for the 
totalitarianism of the East is in a 
position to draw on the resources of 
three times as many people as Hit- 
ler could. Behind it, there stands 
the immeasurable wealth of one- 
sixth of the earth—and, last but not 
least, a propaganda spread in all 
Western countries by sincere dupes 
and insincere stooges. This propa- 
ganda has almost succeeded in mak- 
ing any reference to the above-men- 
tioned facts strictly taboo. It has 
vested the regime of Eastern totali- 
tarianism with a sham-sacrosanctity 
by denouncing any criticism as “di- 
rected against our Russian ally.” 

Certainly it could only be an ad- 
vantage for Russia as a great na- 
tion, whose co-operation will be 
vital after this war, if its govern- 
ment renounced once and for all the 
idea of conquest and domination 
a la Hitler—be it cloaked in the 
form of “autonomous federations” 
or otherwise. 

However, the avalanche of a new 
and more powerful despotism, 
which ruthlessly exploits the ideolo- 
gies, hopes, despair and miseries of 
Europe, can be stopped only if Ger- 
many is forced out of the war by 
the Western Powers in time. To 
do this, wise statesmanship and po- 
litical vision are required. We may 
perhaps see the first spark of hope 
in the much discussed editorial in 
the London Times of February 29th 
of this year. It stated that Germany 
should form part of an international 
European federation, undivided ter- 
ritorially, and as a political and 
economic unit whose productive 
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capacity was needed for lasting 
peace and reconstruction — adding 
that this was the predominant con- 
viction even among the European 
victims of Nazi aggression. Fol- 
lowing on the heels of the virtual 
abrogation of the Atlantic Charter 
for the vanquished (the best piece 
of news Dr. Goebbels has received 
in a long time), it may mark a last- 
minute retracing of British steps 
and the beginning of a more inde- 
pendent policy. Should this be the 
case, that editorial will be remem- 
bered as one of the outstanding 
documents of our age. 

For up to now, the German oppo- 
sition had been paralyzed by the 
fear that revolt might not benefit 
the true interests of democracy, but 
would lead to the dismemberment 
of the country, which then piece by 
piece would share the lot of the 
Baltic States. 

The question imposes itself: What 
are the forces in Germany that 
could, if properly encouraged, not 
only overthrow National Socialism 
but at the same time give trust- 
worthy guaranties? What would 
they have to pledge, and how can 
they be reached? 

Perhaps we may find a hint by 
looking through the niagazines in- 
terested in achieving the opposite 
end—The Protestant, for example, 
a publication that has faithfully 
served, not Protestantism, but Left 
wing radicalism. Like a red thread 
there runs through its issues the 
denunciation of the religious lead- 
ers of Germany—those same men 
who stood up against the Nazis at 
a time when the Communists frat- 
ernized with them. Only recently, 
that magazine uncovered a “sin- 
ister” plot, headed by Cardinal 
Faulhaber, to oust Hitler and re- 
establish the democratic Weimar 
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Republic, thereby threatening to 
forestall a real “people’s revolu- 
tion.” 

But not even The Protestant has 
dared so far to accuse Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Bishop Galen of Miin- 
ster, and the others, of being “mili- 
tarists,” or “stooges of the Junkers.” 
But this is precisely what in the 
eyes of radicalism makes them so 
dangerous! For every partisan, 
hidden or open, of the extreme 
Left knows that a German govern- 
ment led and backed by men like 
these could not fail to win the con- 
fidence of the Western Powers and 
hence be able to take Germany out 
of the war. It would be a govern- 
ment in which the most critical 
analysis could not detect a trace 
of secret Nazism—simply because 
there is none to be found. 

It is not just the Catholic leaders 
and people who might thus rise to 
leadership, but a united front of 
Catholics, Protestants and demo- 
cratic Labor. Nazi persecution has 
not only strengthened religious feel- 
ing; it has resulted in making the 
Churches the only organs where 
and through which the voice of 
outraged humanity may still speak. 
And since both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, under mortal dangers and 
Gestapo surveillance, have fulfilled 
the mandate thrust upon them by 
history, they have won the confi- 
dence of millions who had drifted 
away from organized religion. 

To prove its good faith, a post- 
war Hitler government would have 
to destroy unconditionally all ves- 
tiges of Nazi legislation, be it racial 
or political. An integral return to 
the principles of the German Re- 
publican Constitution of Weimar 
must be made an armistice and 
peace condition. More than that: 
the articles of the Constitution en- 
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visaging land reform must not re- 
main on paper but must be carried 
out. This will finally break the 
economic backbone, and thereby the 
political power, of the much dis- 
cussed Junker class. 

The armistice or peace would be 
accompanied by the withdrawal of 
German troops from all Northern 
and Western countries, and the res- 
toration of political freedom every- 
where, even should German troops 
still be engaged on the Eastern 
front. As a guarantee of the loyal 
fulfillment of all these conditions, 
British and American troops should 
be sent to these Eastern States, and 
their evacuation by Germany should 
proceed under international surveil- 
lance as soon as their independence 
will be assured. 

The power of the Gestapo and the 
SS, whose members are personally 
interested in the maintenance of the 
regime, is of course still very great. 
It can be broken only by armed 
might, and to do this, strong units 
of armed forces under oppositional 
leadership will be needed. This in- 
ner house-cleaning, without which 
no new government can be estab- 
lished, could be brought about by 
assuring the political opposition to 
Hitler that these will be the armis- 
tice terms offered to them. Tech- 
nically, there would be no difficulty 
in reaching them — either through 
Church channels, or by government 
spokesmen using the radio and the 
press. 

As to the final peace, the London 
Times editorial has rightly suggest- 
ed that “Germany must be welded 
firmly into a European system es- 
tablished and maintained with back- 
ing of force which will preclude its 
misuse for aggressive aims.” Of 
course this European federation 
cannot be firmly based without the 


active participation of Great Britain, 
Russia and the United States. 

In the September, 1943, issue of 
the Nineteenth Century and After, 
its editor-in-chief, F. A. Voigt, for 
many years Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in Berlin, wrote a 
remarkable article. It was not be- 
cause of Poland, or because Ger- 
many supposedly aimed at world 
domination, that England declared 
war, he said; neither was there 
any permanent antagonism between 
Britain and Germany. Britain has 
no permanent enemies on the Conti- 
nent, but whoever threatens the 
balance of power is her enemy as 
long as the threat persists. This, 
certainly, was not meant as a denial 
of the moral issue, but rather as an 
illustration that for England State 
reason and morality are insepara- 
ble principles. 

Today, both principles are men- 
aced once again, and more gravely 
than ever before. Nothing can be 
done about it as long as Nazism is 
still poisoning the organism of Eu- 
rope, rendering her incapable of 
meeting the new threat. Hence, the 
Hitler government must be given 
the coup de grace, and the unflinch- 
ingly oppositional German people 
finally be brought to the top. It is 
this Germany of which Lord Hali- 
fax said on March Ist, at Scranton, 
Pa., that if permitted to express its 
opinion, it would overwhelmingly 
vote for peace. I venture to say 
without hesitation that the destruc- 
tion of Nazism, if made the con- 
ditio sine qua non for a settlement 
with the West, could be had at any 
time—despite the terrific sacrifices 
which an open revolt against Hit- 
ler’s gang will exact from the Ger- 
man people themselves. _ 

No German group would be will- 
ing to undertake the risk of start- 
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BEAUTY HAS DRAWN ME 


ing a civil war, as long as the price 
was unconditional surrender, inter- 
preted by millions as meaning the 
dismemberment and economic de- 
struction of their country. Also, 
without reasonable assurances from 
the West, no responsible leader of 
the German opposition could over- 
look the danger that such civil war 
might precipitate the breakdown of 
the Eastern front and thereby bring 
about precisely the situation most 
to be dreaded. 

There is one more reflection I 
must add: Time is running out. 
Unless Germany is soon taken out 
of the war, the end will come only 
after complete exhaustion, with mil- 
lions of casualties on all sides. And 
then, what has been anticipated as 
“the Victory of Democracy,” would 
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prove a short armistice only, until, 
at the Elbe River, the third World 
War would begin. 

It is in the interest of Russia as 
well as of all other nations that this 
should not happen. A peaceful 
Europe, with an integrated demo- 
cratic Germany, appears as the only 
chance for bringing to mankind 
that peace which it needs, lest the 
fruits of the Past and the seeds of 
the Future should be destroyed be- 
yond hope of reclamation. 

In 1939, I hoped against hope 
that Hitlerism might go before it 
was too late. I pray now that the 
events of 1944 will depart from the 
fateful pattern set five years ago, 
and that civilization may weather 
the storm until true Peace and Lib- 
erty have been assured to all. 


BEAUTY HAS DRAWN ME 


By L. MouLTon 


EAUTY has drawn me from the earliest times, 
Held me, compelled me, claimed me for her own; 
Has waved me in the blossoms of the limes, 
And reassured me in the sculptured stone; 
Counseled, consoled, defended from despair, 
Shaped me a sonnet, proffered me a rose, 
Scattered me snowflakes down long aisles of air, 
Led me to that spring whence pure spirit flows. 
Beauty has drawn me; I am hers, indeed, 
And hers to serve in service animate— 
Not in a narrow, self-restricted need— 
One of her train vast but proportionate. 
Beauty has drawn me; abstract, chaste, serene, 
She claimed me first through things concrete and seen. 
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By Peter P. YuRCcHAK 


“It is facts that settle cases. 


Neither laws nor opinions nor even 


constitutions will finally convince people; it is only the concrete facts of 


concrete cases.” 


N March of 1939, Americans were 

amazed to read that they had a 

new country to confuse them about 
European affairs—Slovakia. 

What had happened to Czecho- 
Slovakia? 

Here we had a nice little republic, 
child of Allied diplomacy in the last 
World War, all decked out with the 
ribbons of political and national 
freedom — streamlined with the 
processes of democratic govern- 
ment. The next thing we knew the 


growing infant got sick, had con- 
vulsions and died. Czecho-Slovakia, 
for the time being, at least, was no 


more. Why? 

All kinds of tales were told as to 
how it happened. The one that 
stuck was that German stooges had 
done it and, worse, that the Slovaks 
had invited them to take over. 
Those who know the Slovaks know 
that for ten centuries they have dis- 
trusted the Germans more than any 
other race. Slovaks have a prov- 
erb: “Don’t believe a German so 
long as he is still warm.” 

Meanwhile, a_ substantial seg- 
ment of American citizens who 
came here from Slovakia took the 
events of 1939 silently. They knew 
that many important facts were not 
told. Facts which bear directly 
upon any realistic plan for future 
peace in Central Europe. 

And since the peace of the world 
depends on peace in Central Europe, 


—Robert H. LaFollette. 


these facts should be understood by 
Americans. Now that America has 
been chosen as the torchbearer 
among the democracies of the world, 
Americans should learn what they 
can about the maladjustments in 
the world which have caused two 
world wars. 

Hardly had the ink dried on the 
first constitution of the first Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, than the politi- 
cians in the Czech end of the Re- 
public began to display, with ref- 
erence to the other peoples in the 
republic, an attitude of superiority. 
In spite of the efforts of wiser men 
among them, these opportunists 
have succeeded in having their way 
to the regret of everyone, particu- 
larly to the Czech people. And the 
means they have used to achieve 
their ends make a fascinating study 
of modern propaganda of the Cen- 
tral European variety. 

Michael Winch, a disinterested 
British reporter, writing in the 
Contemporary Review, summarizes 
what happened: “When the Slovaks 
broke away from Hungarian rule in 
1918 and decided to make common 
cause with their fellow Slavs, the 
Czechs, they were promised a large 
measure of freedom. But after the 
organization of the new state the 
Czechs developed into something of 
imperialists. At home they domi- 
nated not only the real minorities 
but also the Slovaks.” 
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The Czech “imperialists” started 
out by creating an immense bureau- 
cracy and filling most of the jobs 
in non-Czech areas with Czechs. 
Twelve years after this state part- 
nership was created, Robert Sage, 
European correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune, reported: “Recent 
statistics show that in the Brati- 
slava post office 90 per cent of the 
employees are Czech; 97 per cent of 
those in the railway offices are 
Czech, and of the forty members of 
the faculty of the Bratislava Univer- 
sity only one is a Slovak. The Slo- 
vak administration is entirely in the 
hands of the Czechs.” 

In America, what would the 


Maine farmers say if 90 per cent of 
their state jobs were filled, with 
the help of national politicians at 
Washington, by job-hunters from 
New York, just because the New 
Yorkers had an “in” at Washing- 


ton? 

Incidentally, the Slovak is a typi- 
cal Yankee. He has been called just 
that by travelers. He has many 
of the characteristics of the New 
England farmer. He is quiet, un- 
sophisticated, never looking for 
trouble. But underneath he is 
shrewd, tenacious and when con- 
vinced he has been taken in, diffi- 
cult to deal with and impossible to 
silence. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Between 1920 and 1936 some 
260,000 Czech “colonists” were im- 
ported into Slovakia, causing an 
Acadian emigration of some 200,- 
000 Slovaks, who had to leave 
their native land for America and 
other foreign countries because they 
could not find jobs for which they 
were qualified. The Czecho-Slovak 
set-up was likened to a huge cow, 
grazing in Slovakia’s pastures but 
being milked in Prague by Czech 
milkmen. 
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The Czech planners and propa- 
gandists achieved their ends by 
stealth at first. They began by fur- 
tively pinching out the hyphen in 
“Czecho-Slovakia,” the official name 
of the country as it appears in the 
Treaty of St. Germain, indicating a 
union between two equal, major 
peoples making up a new repub- 
lic. Then they followed this with 
another ruse, by calling all the peo- 
ple in the new republic—including 
Germans, Hungarians and Rutheni- 
ans — by a bastard designation: 
CZECHOSLOVAKS. A Czechoslovak na- 
tion does not exist, wrote Dr. Ru- 
dolf Horsky, Czech prelate, just as 
a Czechogerman nation has never 
existed. 

Finally, further to promote their 
plans and enable them to appoint 
Czech teachers in Slovak schools, 
they invented the additional fabri- 
cation that the Slovak language was 
merely a dialect of a Czech parent 
tongue. 

There are in America, scores of 
newspapers published in both the 
Czech and Slovak languages. The 
two languages are recognized as be- 
ing distinctly different, even though 
it is true that all Slav languages are 
closely related. 

But there is nothing unfortunate 
about this difference between the 
two groups, in itself. And in 
America, it is not a point of friction 
even as between Czechs and Slo- 
vaks. It is sensibly regarded by 
Americans as the “variety in Ameri- 
can unity.” 

So assiduously and so thoroughly, 
however, did the Czechs carry out 
their propaganda about Slovak be- 
ing a mere dialect of Czech that it 
is now found in most of the jour- 
nals, books and encyclopedias of 
the world. Even the eminent Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has been duped 
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in this regard. In the 14th Edition 
(published in 1940 after all stu- 
dents of the subject knew the 
Slovaks had their own separate lan- 
guage and literature), under the 
title “Czech Language and Litera- 
ture” it is boldly stated: “The Slo- 
vak vernacular is merely a dialect 
of Czech.” 

One of the most important ad- 
vances which America has contrib- 
uted to modern civilization is the 
eradication here of most of the re- 
ligious intolerance of the Old World. 
We have set our face even more 
resolutely against permitting the 
Government to suggest the church 
which we are expected to attend. 

The colossal folly of the Czech 
politicians is exemplified in the 
handling of the religious question. 
Of course, under the constitution 
of the Republic, religious freedom 
is specifically guaranteed to every 
individual. But there is no perfidy 
which creates a greater “backfire” 
than the violation of the spirit of 
such a covenant. 

The action of Czech revolution- 
ists in shooting down crosses on 
Slovak schools and other buildings 
and in toppling over roadside 
statues in Slovakia with impunity, 
was an unfortunate beginning which 
the Slovaks had hoped would be 
erased by a later tolerance. But in 
this they were largely disappointed. 

When you consider that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all the Slavs 
in the republic are Catholics, it 
may raise the hair on your unsus- 
pecting American head to learn, in 
this day and age, that those in 
power in Czecho-Slovakia, in the 
early years of the Republic were 
instrumental in creating and nurs- 
ing a National Church. 

Lest there be any doubt about the 
matter, let it be stated that the very 


name of the Church they organized 
in the new republic was the “Czecho- 
slovak National Church.” It wasn’t 
a state institution. But Czech in- 
siders promoted it by every indirect 
means they dared employ. 

How would we regard the Demo- 
cratic Party in this country if it 
folded its political arms around a 
“New Deal National Church” and 
let it nurse at its political breast in 
preference to any other Church in 
America? 

By these and other equally ill- 
advised maneuvers, Czech politi- 
cians planted the seeds of eventual 
civil war, which may have had 
something to do in accelerating the 
present world conflict, and cutting 
the time for Britain and France to 
prepare for war. 

Slovak patriots as much as Czechs 
helped to create the new republic 
during World War I. Slovak lead- 
ers in America raised most of the 
money for the revolutionary Czech- 
Slovak movement, and before the 
republic was founded the Czech 
leaders solemnly signed the “Pitts- 
burgh Pact,” specifically promising 
home rule and a separate parlia- 
ment to the Slovaks. Assurances of 
this were repeatedly given, but only 
until the republic was once estab- 
lished. 

No sooner had the new govern- 
ment been set up than Czech car- 
pet-baggers honeycombed Slovakia. 
Bureaucracy, with Czech legmen 
filling the jobs provided thereby be- 
came the order of the day. 

Trouble began and increased by 
stages for the next twenty years. 
Discrimination rapidly created a 
hornet’s nest of Slovakia and when 
the swarm broke Czech officials 
could only shrug their shoulders. 

Thus, they continued to sow the 
wind which eventually helped pro- 
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duce a typhoon in 1938-1939. It 
was not, as Czech propaganda has 
it, entirely something which was 
freshly brewed to provide Hitler 
with an excuse to “protect” Czecho- 
Slovakia. For years before Hitler 
came to power every child in Slo- 
vakia knew a revolt was in the mak- 
ing. It was a shock to American 
travelers who could speak Slovak, 
and with whom Slovaks could talk 
freely, to hear many of these peo- 
ple express the bitter conviction 
that they had merely exchanged 
masters under the new “Republic.” 

R. W. Seton-Watson, British au- 
thority on Central Europe, Vice- 
Chairman of the Czech Society of 
Great Britain and friend of Czech 
diplomacy, after an on-the-ground 
study of the situation of 1924, re- 
ported: “That discontent is strong 
and extremely widespread it would 
be absurd to deny. ... The idea [of 
autonomy] appeals not merely to 
the Clericals but to virtually every 
shade of opinion throughout Slo- 
vakia from Right to Left. A fact 
which, undoubted as it is, would 
seem not yet to be fully appreciated 
by ‘Prague.’ To the outside observ- 
er, there can be no doubt whatever 
that the first requirement of the 
situation is that those in authority 
should realize the urgency for ac- 
tion—should realize also that there 
is less time at their disposal than 
they appear to imagine. ... It is a 
matter of international importance 
that a_ satisfactory compromise 
should be reached in the question 
of Slovak self-government” (The 
New Slovakia, by R. W. Seton- 
Watson, pp. 114, 130). 

It should be observed that Czech 
propaganda in England (and Amer- 
ica) was that the “Clericals” were 
the only group that wanted auton- 
omy—for selfish reasons. 
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At any rate, they didn’t take Mr. 
Seton-Watson’s sage counsel. In- 
stead they redoubled their hold on 
Slovakia. 

What happened in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia in 1938-1939 cannot possibly 
be fully understood or explained 
except in the light of the facts 
sketched here. 

After twenty years of unkept 
promises of home rule, those in 
power grudgingly conceded auton- 
omy to the Slovaks in 1938, but the 
Prague politicians still refused to 
relinquish their grasp on Slovakia. 
Otherwise, everything might have 
worked out successfully for both 
the Czechs and Slovaks. But, when 
the Slovaks under the new rights 
granted them by Prague began to 
move out Czech job-holders in Slo- 
vakia, trouble started anew. 

Czech job-holders who felt they 
had a vested right to Slovak jobs, 
rushed to Prague for assistance. 
The situation rapidly became tense. 
Then the Czech officials committed 
one final blunder. They rashly 
decided to resort to a military occu- 
pation of Slovakia. Czech soldiers 
converged on Slovakia, defenseless 
because it had no separate army. 
Czech soldiers began to pick up 
prominent Slovaks by the hun- 
dreds and cart them off to Moravia 
to unnamed destinations, Gestapo 
fashion. 

The flimsy pretext for all this 
(given in most of the Czech propa- 
ganda) was the old dud that a 
“separatist” movement was on in 
Slovakia to go back to Hungary. 

This had been the principal ar- 
gument for having denied the Slo- 
vaks home rule. That this was 
nothing but a smoke screen is ap- 
parent when nothing like it hap- 
pened after Slovakia declared its 
independence and since Slovakia 
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and Hungary have been hanging 
from the same Nazi kite. With the 
attempt at a military coup a situa- 
tion which had every reasonable 
chance of working out, flared into 
open revolt. With the appearance 
of Czech Chetniks, the memories of 
Hungarian mistreatment of the Slo- 
vaks were revived. In the remotest 
counties of Slovakia (that up to this 
point had been calm) the Slovaks 
arose, as one man. 

In the impending disorder Hitler 
took advantage of the crisis to take 
over. The action of the Slovak 
Cabinet (not of one man alone as is 
so repeatedly reported) was no 
more voluntary than the action of 
President Hacha, of the Prague 
government, in submitting to the 
inevitable. In fact, without any 
army, such as the Czechs had re- 
maining to them for defense, this 
action of the Slovaks was the more 
understandable. Yet Czech agents 
in America shout: “Hang Tiso; but 
be merciful to poor old Hacha.” 

Never had the Slovaks dreamed 
that their alliance with the Czechs 
in 1918 would eventually make them 
vassals of their ancient common 
enemy. And by a strange turn of 
fate, the civil disorder which the 
Prague government precipitated in 
Slovakia, provided Hitler with an 
additional excuse for taking over 
not only Slovakia, but Bohemia and 
Moravia also. 

It should be noted in passing that 
before a single German soldier set 
foot on Slovak soil in 1939, the Slo- 
vaks, months before, had their first 
free election under their newly ac- 
quired home rule privileges. They 
chose representatives to a Slovak 
parliament which actually met and 
functioned. They did surprisingly 
well by their new autonomy, before 
the German occupation. 
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Now, what? Are the politicians 
who caused all this unnecessary 
grief and disunity (without count- 
ing the Hitler invasion) going to be 
the masters in Czecho - Slovakia 
after the war? 

If a civil war and a prolonged 
period of anarchy at the expense of 
the Allied Nations are to be averted 
in Czecho-Slovakia in the post-war 
period, the allied nations and not 
its former partner must decide the 
fate of Slovakia. 

As stated by Kenneth De Courcy 
in a recent issue of the British 
Review of World Affairs: “All com- 
petent observers agree that the Slo- 
vaks would resist (if necessary with 
arms) any attempt to include Slo- 
vakia in a new Czechoslovakia state 
on the lines of that which collapsed 
in 1938. The Slovaks might co- 
operate closely with the Czechs in 
a general Danubian Federation... . 
But unless coerced they will not 
agree to a restoration of the old or- 
der.... Very much the same situa- 
tion exists in Yugoslavia dominated 
by the Serbs. Even if the present 
leaders in Slovakia and Croatia 
should all disappear when war ends, 
observers believe others would 
swiftly arise with policies little dif- 
ferent so far as this issue is con- 
cerned.” 

Any new Czecho-Slovakia must 
be on the American pattern, where 
carpetbaggers, intolerance and su- 
permen do not dominate. 

Czech propaganda has created 
confusion upon confusion with re- 
gard to the facts. It has ignored 
realities, misrepresented the real 
cause of the trouble in Slovakia, 
and scorned the idea of a self-gov- 
erned Slovakia, though this was 
recognized by England, Russia, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Spain and other 
countries and later by the Vatican. 
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“We believe,” said President Roose- 
velt, “that any nationality, no mat- 
ter how small, has the inherent right 
to its own nationhood.” 

Slovakia is not a tiny province. 
It is larger in area than Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium or Denmark. 
It has a larger population than Nor- 
way, Albania, or Latvia and Estonia 
combined. Yet no word has been 
said about its future fate by our 
Administration. 

Czech politicians fear the situa- 
tion they have created. They have 
purged from their ranks all officials 
who have seen the light and have 
had the courage to say so. This 
includes no less a personage than 
the former Premier of the republic 
now in exile from even the gov- 
ernment-in-exile. The remaining 


“faithful” have precipitously and 
prematurely hurried a treaty with 
Russia, ostensibly to protect them 


against future German aggression, 
but in reality a step on their part 
to insure the status quo ante. A 
democratic status, so they glibly 
say. 

However, everyone knows that 
constitutions, loud speeches and 
propaganda do not make a democ- 
racy and that democratic forms 
without democratic practices will 
not work anywhere in the world of 
the future, including Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

In Slovakia the people can only 
fear that the end of the war will 
bring back the old order. This is 
an opportune time for our govern- 
ment to assure the people in occu- 
pied Slovakia that self-government 
and the blessings of the Atlantic 
Charter will be vouchsafed them 
too. It would do more to drive the 
Germans out of Slovakia than bomb- 
ing it. And would cost us immeas- 
urably less in lives and material. 
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American born, public-spirited, 
war-winning-minded Monsignor F. 
J. Dubosh of Cleveland, Ohio, lead- 
er of the Slovaks in America, offered 
to do this: to broadcast to the Slo- 
vaks in occupied Slovakia, to rise 
against Hitler. He was turned down 
by Washington on this proposal. 

Slovaks in Europe worship Amer- 
ica. They would listen to their 
blood-brothers here who helped res- 
cue them from Hungarian misrule 
after the last war. 

Czech politicians have assumed a 
superior attitude toward American 
Slovaks, refusing even to discuss 
the present situation with many of 
those who helped them create the 
republic. 

There are, of course, two ap- 
proaches to the entire situation. 
The immediate one is to assure the 
Slovaks of the right of self-determi- 
nation after the war, unshackled to 
any master. Secondly, the long- 
range post-war program of setting 
up a competent international tri- 
bunal to insure free elections in Eu- 
rope and settle disputes on the basis 
of actualities, not propaganda. 

At the present writing, the Rus- 
sian Army is at the Slovak border. 
It may find a people willing to say 
farewell to Prague and preferring 
to deal with the Russians directly. 
The Slovaks have always looked 
upon Russia as the “mother” of all 
Slavs. 

It was the encouragement of Rus- 
sian cultural societies and Russian 
“Slavophiles” which enabled a Slo- 
vak, Jan Kollar, to plant and dis- 
seminate the germ of the most re- 
alistic plan to date for peace in 
Europe. 

Understanding among all the Slav 
nations in Europe was the key- 
stone of this plan. It is tragic that 
his plan approaches realization only 
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after a hundred years of war in 
Central Europe. 

It is also significant that Russia 
was among the first nations to rec- 
ognize Slovakia as an independent 
state “de jure and de facto.” Cul- 
tural as well as diplomatic relations 
were established until Hitler throt- 
tled Slovakia. All Slovaks hope this 
beginning will not be marred now 
by either political or religious in- 
tolerance —by either a denial of 
self-government or of freedom of re- 
ligion—by those in power in Mos- 
cow. Except for this, Kollar’s dream 
may become a blessed reality. 

Meanwhile, however, the situa- 
tion causes unnecessary and in- 
creasing confusion in America. The 
reckless propaganda put out by 
Czech politicians to insure a resto- 
ration of the old order has injured 
countless good American citizens. 
It has branded them as Nazi agents, 
knowing this to be untrue. It has 
sabotaged morale among American 
citizens. It has slowed up our bond 
drives. 

In Scranton, Pa., on “Czechoslo- 
vak” Day in the Fourth Loan Drive, 
because of this ill-advised propa- 
ganda a mere $33.00 in stamps was 
sold. It was decided then to have a 
“Slovak” Day also, at which over 
$300,000.00 was subscribed. It was 
the unfair attitude of even some 
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Washington bureaus which spurred 
the Slovaks to double their quota in 
the Third War Loan Drive and will 
do much good for the war effort. 
But the spur was unnecessary and 
unfortunate. 

Americans have much at stake 
in this problem in many ways. It is 
necessary, at this time, to get all 
the facts before any more confusion 
is created and before America “goes 
along” on too many treaties. 

Are we being led down a blind 
alley in this case, as in the Yugo- 
slay situation? Has no one the 
courage to make a clarifying state- 
ment to the large number of our 
Slovak-born citizens who are now 
contributing millions to the war 
effort, who are manning the most 
undesirable jobs in the mines and 
mills of America and pacing Ameri- 
can production; whose sons are 
fighting in the foxholes and jungles 
of every Allied battlefield? 

Does not someone owe an ex- 
planation to the Slovak-born par- 
ents of the American boys (and 
girls) who have died in this war to 
make the world free again? 

And, what will our national lead- 
ers say to young America as a 
whole when it returns to find these 
leaders did not do everything hu- 
manly possible to avoid planting 
the seeds of a third World War? 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Word AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM IN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


N the introduction to the illus- 
trated brochure for the current 
exhibition of Religious Symbolism 


in Illuminated Manuscripts, at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, arranged 
by Meta Harrsen, she quotes these 
words from the Gospel of St. Mark, 
Chapter 9, verse 24, “Lord, I be- 
lieve, help thou mine unbelief.” To 
the time of this utterance, she at- 
tributes the birth of Christian ico- 
nography and symbolism, quite 
reverently implying thereby, that 
religious symbols, which serve as 
“visible expressions of ideas or doc- 
trine,” are a direct answer to prayer. 
They are without doubt a direct and 
very satisfying expression of ideas 
and emotions, which cannot in so 
comprehensive a manner, be put in- 
to words, in as much as they are 
concerned with the intangible things 
of the spirit. Since they perform 
their function without words, they 
very adequately express for peoples 
of all tongues, silently but with 
great clarity, a definite religious 
meaning. 


Such was the intention of the 
early Christians as well as the medi- 
eval artists and scholars by whom 
the illuminated manuscripts were 
executed with such infinite care and 
with such sympathetic considera- 
tion for those who could not read. 
With their pages turned to the ex- 
quisite miniatures, the manuscripts 
are placed quite spacially in cases 
according to subject, where they 
demonstrate the recurrence of a 
similar use of symbols, throughout 
the centuries, in the work of artist 
monks in various sections of Europe. 

Among the archangels, St. Mi- 
chael, as the protector against the 
evil one, is always depicted with his 
sword; St. Raphael, the healer, 
with his medicine jar, and St. Ga- 
briel, with his staff of lilies, his spe- 
cial attribute as announcer to the 
Virgin Mary that she was to be the 
Mother of God. Virtues such as 
mercy and righteousness are por- 
trayed in one instance as kindly 
persons consoling an invalid, while 
the vices, then called by their right 
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names are presented in no unmis- 
takable manner. 

There is on exhibition, a rare rep- 
resentation of the Trinity as a three 
headed figure. In most instances, 
however, God the Father is depict- 
ed, seated on a throne, holding the 
sacrificial Lamb, symbolizing the 
Divine Son, related to the text, “I 
am the Good Shepherd—the Good 
Shepherd giveth His life for His 
sheep.” Shown also in the hands 
of God the Father, is the book 
with seven seals, a symbol of the 
Divine Son, as referred to in the 
Gospel of St. John, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was 
God.” 

One of the most exquisite and 
most stirring illuminations is that 
of the Holy Ghost, in a sixteenth 
century French prayer book, por- 
traying the nimbed white dove on a 
golden disc, from which emanate 
countless rays of golden light, over 
a radiant blue background, symbo- 


lizing the pouring forth of the Holy 


Spirit into the hearts of men. Little 
groups of angels have been placed 
unobtrusively in the four corners of 
the painting by the artist to com- 
plete his vision of Heaven. 

The pelican always used by the 
medievalist as an emblem of the 
Redeemer of man and the peacock, 
emblem of the Resurrection, fre- 
quently appear in the miniatures. 

In addition to its beauty, one is 
aware throughout the exhibit of 
extremely careful documentation, 
which greatly enhances its interest. 
The development of the use of the 
symbols of the evangelists, which 
today are not so generally familiar 
to us as they were to men in the 
Middle Ages, is very fully explained. 
One can read exactly when and 
where the lion was adopted as the 
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attribute for St. Mark, the ox for St. 
Luke, the eagle for St. John and the 
angel for St. Matthew. 

Most of the better known saints 
are shown with their customary 
emblems. The Blessed Virgin is on 
the crescent moon, as Queen of the 
Angels, and as the Blessed Mother 
with her wide sheltering cloak; St. 
Patrick as Bishop; St. Martin, shar- 
ing his cloak with the beggar; St. 
Francis, with the stigmata; St. Bar- 
bara, St. Margaret, St. George, St. 
Andrew and St. Christopher are all 
designated by their usual attributes. 
Perhaps in no miniature is a saint 
portrayed more charmingly than is 
St. James Major, the missionary, in 
a fifteenth century prayer book, 
where the sympathetic treatment as 
well as the color, the drawing and 
the infinite details of background 
could scarcely be finer. 

Prefigurations of Christ in the 
Old Testament appear in illumina- 
tions of the stories of Pharaoh’s 
servant’s dream of the vine, of the 
flowering staff of Aaron, and of 
Moses receiving the tablets of the 
law. 

In a bound commission, issued by 
Francesco Donato, Doge of Venice, 
to Marino Venier, the appointed 
Mayor and Captain of an outlying 
province, the pages are open, show- 
ing two exceedingly colorful and 
very typical Venetian paintings of 
the period. One of them portrays 
a lovely standing woman, personi- 
fying Prudence, looking seriously 
into a mirror for an exact reflection 
of truth, and the other shows Marino 
Venier, on his knees, with the cross 
and chalice behind him, seeing a 
vision of the Virgin in the clouds. 
Both miniatures are signed by the 
artist in 1551 at the time the com- 
mission with the legal code, was pre- 
sented to the administrator. The 
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government of sixteenth century 
Venice, which had at that time been 
in existence for nearly nine hundred 
years, a record time for the dura- 
tion of any government in history, 
recognized the value and impor- 
tance of manifesting respect for 
truth and Christian faith in con- 
nection with the administration of 
justice. 

In virtually all the miniatures 
exhibited the colors are intensely 
beautiful and the gold is as bright 
as bits in a jeweler’s window and, 
in their glory, there seems to be 
something indestructible like the 
spirit that was responsible for their 
coming into being. They are an 
exact antithesis to some of the vio- 
lent work, receiving attention to- 
day, which claims to have its roots 
in intellectualism—an intellectual- 
ism, which is either an indictment 
against the development of the in- 
tellect or a condemnation of the 
turn it can take, when it abandons 
contact with the Holy Spirit. Five 
hundred years from now, let us hope 
that the little gems in the Morgan 
Library will still give joy to people 
then living and still command re- 
spect by virtue of their spiritual in- 
tegrity. 

As the age of individualism, so 
called, is drawing to a close, benefits 
that have come about in the course 
of its development, begin to loom 
larger in the light of the changing 
trend. Material wealth that was 
used to assemble tangible results of 
a spiritual force, operating through 
the centuries, such as is evident in 
these illuminated manuscripts, was 
undoubtedly used to our advantage. 
In a devastating period when men 
are striving to find something they 
think is right, based on material- 
istic aims, such touching evidences 
of a closer acquaintance with spir- 
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itual values of former days, has 
something to say for itself. 


An exhibition of fine old mezzo- 
tints has also been arranged in the 
passageway, connecting the two 
libraries. A few drawings of re- 
ligious subjects and some contem- 
porary photographs are also there. 
Some depict Old or New Testament 
stories and others are pictures of 
great religious leaders. In many of 
them, religious symbolism is pres- 
ent. St. Paul is portrayed with his 
sword, emblematic of the manner 
of his death and also of his “having 
wielded the sword of the spirit”; 
St. Peter, with his keys; St. Andrew 
with the saltire cross; St. James, 
the missionary to Spain, with the 
escaloped shell and his pilgrim’s 
staff and St. Thomas with the lance. 
St. John holds the emptied chalice 


with the emerging serpent. 

There are pictures of John Wes- 
ley, Jacques Bossuet, Erasmus, St. 
Charles Borromeo, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francis de Sales and too 


many others to recount. Many of 
the mezzotints have pertinent infor- 
mation attached to the subjects. 
Among those with interesting ex- 
cerpts from manuscripts appended, 
is a very fine one of Pope Leo XIII. 
In a letter to Cardinal Luciano 
Bonaparte in Perugia, dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1873, he says, “the growing 
tribulations of the Church cause 
the spirit grave anxiety and fear.” 
Attached, however, to that en- 
dearing, most revealing picture of 
Cardinal Newman, is a letter of 
January 7, 1887, to Professor Wil- 
liam Knight, in which he writes, 
“In this day of religious indiffer- 
ence and unbelief, it has been long 
my hope and comfort to think that 
a silent and secret process is going 
on in the hearts of many, which 
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though it may not reach its limit 
and scope in this generation or the 
next, is a definite work of Divine 
Providence in prospect of a state of 
religion such as the world has never 
yet seen.” 

The intellectual approach toward 
righting the world, barbarous in its 
methods as it is, at the moment, 
will ultimately turn, in sheer neces- 


— 
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sity to the help of “the sword of 
the spirit,” to achieve its ends. As 
well as holding the joy of great 
beauty for its visitors, the ex- 
hibition is provocative of serious 
thought. It will be open to the 
public every week day until May 
20th, closing with the end of the 
Easter season. 
MARION GARNETT HENNION. 





THE PALESTINE PUZZLE 


HE visitor to Palestine after the 

war will find much_of interest 
in the little country of rich historic 
background where there is still so 
much to remind one of the past— 
and yet a country which has been 
very tense for the past few years 
with most important history in the 
making. 

You have met the visitor to Pal- 
estine who was interested in the 
past and who was disillusioned 
with his view of the Holy Land— 
as such. But certainly the visitor 
who is interested in the present is 
not disillusioned if he goes expect- 
ing to encounter repercussions of 
the political difficulty. 

Perhaps the visitor who felt that 
the Holy Land did not meet his ex- 
pectations did not get far off the 
beaten track. It seems that one who 
spends some time out in the coun- 
try could not help but feel and ap- 
preciate the spirit of the land of the 
Bible. One has only to alight from 
the bus at some country road and 
walk down the stony path over 
which no vehicle could possibly 
travel to find himself in the depths 
of a world entirely opposite to that 
of the commercialism of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. 

To the person interested in Bibli- 


cal History, an experience such as 
one we had in 1937 might be a 
source of satisfaction in the Biblical 
interpretation that it might be given. 

All visitors to Jerusalem visit 
Jericho and the Dead Sea. There is 
in all the world nothing quite like 
the contrast between the mountain 
city of Jerusalem, over 2,300 feet 
above the sea, and the Jordan Val- 
ley, only twenty-three miles away, 
yet 1,300 below the sea. It is a con- 
vention to regard this trip as a dan- 
gerous and exciting adventure, as 
it often is. 

The story told by the Master, of 
the man who fell among thieves on 
his way from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
could be retold with truth many 
times today. Our trip down this 
famous road of thieves was made 
just at daybreak. When, at a turn 
of the road, we discovered a sinis- 
ter wall of rocks across the road to 
stop us, we felt that our trip was 
running true to form and that truly 
we were to be robbed. As our car 
slowed down, however, it was Brit- 
ish Tommies who rushed upon us 
with fixed bayonets to inquire what 
we were about. We were almost 
disappointed. ’ 

But there is a deeper significance 
in this incident than just our pass- 
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ing delight in its association with a 
familiar story. 

The problem back of it all which 
made the British patrol necessary is 
a very live issue and one in which 
we found the Arabs deeply con- 
cerned. We spent much time in the 
homes of the Arabs of all classes 
and always the political situation 
was the main topic of discussion. 

I feel that the Arab side of the 
question is least understood. The 
newspapers, magazines, and cur- 
rent books have much to say about 
Palestine and our forgotten ally. 
In concerning ourselves with our 
forgotten ally we must take care 
not to forget the Arab. Fully to 
understand the situation today we 
must go back nearly a quarter of a 
century to the time of the Arab re- 
volt. In 1916, the Arabs joined 


with Great Britain upon the basis 
of British recognition of the inde- 


pendence of the Arabs, and an as- 
surance of the aid of the British 
Government in establishing a great 
Arab dominion. 

At the same time that Great Brit- 
ain was promising independence to 
the Arabs — Lord Balfour pledged 
to the Jews of the world “the estab- 
lishment of a National Home for 
the Jews in Palestine.” 

These two obviously contradic- 
tory promises have been the cause 
of much strife. 

The Jews, being persecuted in 
other lands, have taken advantage 
of the promise made them and have 
entered Palestine in great numbers. 
Christians and Jews alike in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere have looked up- 
on this movement as an excellent 
thing. The Jews’ historic and sen- 
timental claims to the country are 
recognized. Besides Zionism is pay- 
ing its own way and even doing 
much for the improvement of the 
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country. Huge sums of money 
from the United States and Europe 
have flowed into Palestine. New 
techniques and up-to-date methods 
of agriculture are being introduced. 

As to the Arab side of the story, 
the average person in America is 
quite mistaken in his idea of the 
Arab population of Palestine. Too 
often the term Arab connotes tribes 
of desert people who live in tents 
and roam over the country. It is a 
surprise to many people to learn of 
an Arab population which lives in 
cities, villages, or on settled farms; 
a population that is educated and 
cultured, with homes and automo- 
biles and businesses like the ordi- 
nary American. These people, many 
of them trained in Oxford and 
Cambridge or in American univer- 
sities, make up a large group of 
lawyers, doctors, and other types of 
business and professional men. On 
the other hand, the farmers, al- 
though they may not have taken on 
our modern methods of agricul- 
ture, own their land and are good, 
hard working people with their or- 
chards, vineyards and wheat fields. 

Now there is thrust upon this 
settled population of well over a 
million, in this country the size of 
New Hampshire, a large number of 
foreigners. Since the first World 
War, more than 300,000 Jews have 
entered Palestine. During the years 
immediately preceding the present 
war a greatly accelerated rate of 
immigration took place. The immi- 
gration figures mounted in 1935 to 
the yearly total of 61,854. 

The issue is a “foreign” problem 
—not a religious one. If Ameri- 
cans or South Africans had entered 
in equal numbers the Arabs would 
have resented it. 

The Arab is not hostile to the 
Jew. Jews and Arabs got along ad- 
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mirably until the Arab began to 
fear a Jewish majority. The Arabs 
do not wish to eliminate the Jew 
from Palestine—they merely do not 
want the Jews completely to absorb 
their country. 

The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion admits that the Arabs through- 
out history have not only been free 
from anti-Jewish sentiment but 
have also shown that the spirit of 
compromise is deeply rooted in 
their life. 

The Arabs have occupied Pales- 
tine for twelve centuries. And after 
some twenty years of organized 
Jewish immigration — Palestine is 
still seventy per cent Arab. To be 
now driven from their homes—to 
witness the population of their 
country passing against their 
wishes and without their consent to 
an alien majority cannot help but 
cause revolt. 

At intervals of every few years, 
violent collisions have occurred to 
upset the peace of the country. The 
Arab and Jewish aims have been 
found to be so irreconcilable that in 
1937 Great Britain suggested parti- 
tion of the country as a solution. 

As an Arab friend of mine has 
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put it: “John Bull found himself in 
the unenviable predicament of a 
man with two wives on his hands. 
Since no house is large enough for 
two wives, he sets to dividing it in- 
to two apartments. Since the Arabs 
and Jews cannot go on together, let 
each have his own quarters.” 

Arabs everywhere told us that 
they feel that the outside world has 
no right to dispose of their country 
in opposition to their own wishes. 
The problem is not a local one, but 
has world ramifications. Moslems 
throughout the world sympathize 
with the Palestinian Arabs in their 
fight for national independence and 
the right to co-operate on equal 
footing with other independent 
Arab States. On the other hand— 
the Zionists also represent a world 
movement with the backing of wide 
financial and political interests, and 
with many sympathizers for the 
people who look to Palestine as 
their principal hope. 

Whatever is to be the solution of 
the problem like the peace in Eu- 
rope and Asia, it must be a just and 
durable one—and not a temporary 
escape from a difficulty. 

N. Orwin Rusu. 


E may survive physically, but we shall be moral casualties if in 
the process of winning the war we lose any portion of our hatred 


for its brutalities and its sufferings. 


Of all the horrors of war per- 


haps the most horrible is to become insensitive to horror. 
—Eaic Jounston, America Unlimited (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


An American Mercury Book). 





THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 


ACOBOWSKY is one of the numer- 

ous citizens of the world today 
who has no passport. Once he lived 
in Warsaw, then it was Vienna. He 
loved Vienna but very soon he had to 
move to Prague where Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s umbrella waved him on to Paris. 
Paris was everything he had dreamed, 
but by June, 1940, the dream was over 
and all he had left of his life were two 
Oriental rugs of rare beauty. But even 
for these there was no room in the 
car Jacobowsky had bought from a 
Rothschild’s chauffeur—the last car in 
Paris—because the Polish Colonel had 
demanded priority for his own lug- 
gage. Jacobowsky trembled when he 
found himself heading north to res- 


cue a French girl but Jacobowsky 
could drive and seven feet of Polish 


romanticism are unassailable. Mean- 
time Germans or no, Marianne spent 
her last moments at home trying to buy 
the piece of land she had always cov- 
eted; the soil of France, whether or 
not it was polluted by the feet of in- 
vaders, being the most important fact 
in her cosmos. After that, Jacobow- 
sky didn’t even have a seat in his car 
—he sat on the step to make room for 
Marianne’s dog and boxes because he 
knew how much it means to have a 
few personal possessions. 

It was a strange trio. The Colonel 
who loved honor; Marianne who loved 
France, and Jacobowsky, who had 
only himself. Of course it was he 
who financed the party. Marianne’s 
appreciation of Jacobowsky’s adapta- 
bility galled the Colonel but the two 
very polar minded refugees began to 
react on each other. The Jew is an 
adept at living; the Pole at dying. The 
realist teaches the idealist how to sur- 
vive and the idealist teaches the real- 
ist how to die. In the end Jacobowsky 
offers his life for his friends. The 
Polish leader in the rescue boat, how- 
ever, decides that Jacobowsky is too 


valuable an asset as an ally. He and 
the Colonel are to go on together. 

S. N. Behrman, the playwright, says 
that he first heard the story from Wer- 
fel’s own lips in Hollywood back in 
1941. Behrman has used it for a com- 
edy in English; Werfel for a tragedy 
in German. Yet it was the wryly witty 
point of view with which Werfel re- 
counted his own escape from France 
which first fired Behrman’s imagina- 
tion. “Perhaps,” says he, “humor is 
the salt of survival and the lack of it 
the hemlock of martyrdom.” Jacob- 
owsky’s philosophy of survival is that 
every situation has both good and bad 
possibilities. Behrman’s humor ex- 
poses affectionately the inconsistencies 
of his characters. Jacobowsky’s ap- 
praisal of the Colonel is that he has 
one of the best minds of the fifteenth 
century. The Colonel still holds to 
the tenets of chivalry. He says his 
prayer before rushing north to save 
his lady; it is not his fault that he is 
not lying dead with the rest of his 
regiment; his own life is not worth a 
pin’s prick compared to the honor of 
Poland and then—he loses the secret 
Polish documents and Jacobowsky 
saves them. Jacobowsky’s mind is 
twice as quick as the Colonel’s but not 
his revolver. The resistance he has 
always practiced is passive. His faith 
is not in prayer but he has the great 
gift of his race—a sense of values— 
and he learns to appreciate his com- 
panions. The respect becomes mutual. 
They have learned not to take just the 
worst but the best from each other. If 
that could continue, it would be worth 
some of the war years. 

There can be no question that 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel is the 
most brilliant, amusing and distin- 
guished play of the season. Behrman 
has used his skill to his best advan- 
tage and Werfel has given him the 
magnificent opportunity of laughing 
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over the tremendous implications in a 
simple story. Most fortunate for the 
play is the selection of Oscar Karlweis 
for Jacobowsky. Mr. Karlweis matches 
personal charm to fluent technique. 
His adroitness in underplaying was 
seen to full advantage in Rosalinda. The 
only drawback to it now is the hazard 
of losing some of the clever lines, 
since Mr. Karlweis still has a foreign 
inflection. Annabella’s accent is nota- 
bly French and Mr. Calhern has adopt- 
ed a Polish twist for the Colonel so the 
ears of the audience are pulled three 
different ways. Mr. Calhern makes a 
long stride forward as Colonel Tadeusz 
Boleslav Stjerbinsky. Whatever he 
misses in variety or finish, he makes 
up for in stature and vitality. J. Ed- 
ward Bromberg gives one of his own 
impersonations of the Colonel’s Sancho 
Panza. Harold Vermilyea is a Gestapo 
agent in Bavarian tourist dress and 
Herbert Yost is the old French gentle- 
man who delivers with fine effect two 
of Behrman’s pet speeches, one of 
them against the future Vichy govern- 
ment. The sets are by Stewart Chaney. 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel are worth 
visiting a second time at the Martin 
Beck. Produced by the Theater Guild. 

N.B.—Mr. Behrman in Act I. inti- 
mates the Colonel’s weakness toward 
women but, since the Colonel’s rela- 
tionship with Marianne is not definite- 
ly stated, it seems preferable to look 
upon it in the kindlier way. It is not 
Marianne, the woman, who is of so 
much importance to the play as Mari- 
anne, the representative of the women 
of France. Mr. Behrman’s justification 
in suggesting this side of the Colonel’s 
character seems a wedge to a discus- 
sion involving dramatic and racial 
issues too complicated for this column. 


Mrs. JANUARY AND Mr. Ex.—Ponce 
de Leén lived too early. He should 
have waited for Miss Billie Burke to 
lead him to the Fountain of Youth. 
Her step, her figure, her smile are 
young—so young that she can even 
wear a tailored suit with slacks and 
look smarter in them than most of the 
present generation. Adrian of Holly- 
wood has seen to it that her clothes do 
her full justice and we can agree with 
Ex-President Martin Luther Cooper 
that they become her. 
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As usual when one starts off with a 
notice of the clothes in a comedy it 
means that the wearer of them is bet- 
ter than her part, and it is true that 
Zoe Akins’ new comedy is not so lively 
as its two protagonists, Mr. Ex. being 
Frank Craven. Since most of the other 
characters are shadows, the whole ac- 
tion devolves upon the principals and 
they put up one of the best tactical 
offensives of the season. They are not 
to be blamed for the weakness of the 
strategy. 

Mrs. January is a domestic-minded 
heiress with three children of differ- 
ent nationalities and marriages. Pink 
in theory, Mrs. January has prepared 
her children for the coming “Revolu- 
tion” by training them to be ruthless. 
She starts to prepare herself for social 
changes by renting half of a two- 
family house while her butler, cook, 
chauffeur, etc., are provided with a 
more luxurious mansion. Martin L. 
Cooper is her landlord and the rest is 
easy. Miss Akins, not quite sure 
whether to build her story around the 
children or politics, wobbles between 
them. Miss Burke manages to get 
long laughs out of such lines as, “After 
all Communism is only Christianity 
with the Christianity left out,” and 
Mr. Craven gets more fun out of a 
pause or a monosyllable than most 
actors can manage with an epigram. 
—At the Belasco. 


THE SEARCHING WIND.— That the 
world’s tragedy is the sum total of all 
of our personal weakness is the theme 
of Miss Lillian Hellman’s new play 
which inevitably places her among our 
foremost dramatists. It was not a 
simple assignment. The action takes 
place in the course of one summer’s 
evening in Washington, in 1944, but 
the cutbacks which illustrate the con- 
versation in the fine old drawing room 
show the Blackshirts successive ad- 
vent to Rome, Berlin and Paris. To 
Private Sam Hazen comes the revela- 
tion of his family’s history: how his 
grandfather, Moses Taney, sold his 
newspaper in disgust back in 1922 and 
then sat back to philosophize on the 
decline of liberalism; how his father, 
as a junior diplomat, married one girl 
while loving another and how his 
mother, as an Ambassador’s wife kept 
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overlooking the rift in her marriage. 
In Berlin, in 1923, both the Hazens 
preferred to close their eyes to their 
own danger as well as to Germany’s; 
by 1938 in Paris, the Ambassador had 
learned how to appease his own con- 
science and the State Department. But, 
with her son back from Italy and the 
hospital, Emily Hazen is driven by 
something in the boy’s eyes to clear up 
the whole situation. She invites Cassie 
Bowman to dinner for the first time in 
twenty-one years and insists that they 
all talk things out together. Sam asks 
if he may listen. It is then that each 
of the four older people discover that 
their actions have been built up on 
compromise with principle. Emily had 
married Hazen knowing that Cassie 
loved him; Cassie had tempted Hazen 
to revenge herself on Emily; Hazen 
had followed the line of least resist- 
ance both with the two women and 
his statesmanship. Moses had given 
up and retired to the sidelines. For 
the first time they face life without 
blinking, and it dawns on them that 
the boy they had wanted to save from 
suffering is the one who is taking the 
punishment for their moral cowardice. 

The strength of the play is that the 
playwright draws no conclusions. She 
holds up the frame; it is for us to 
judge if it holds a mirror. The char- 
acters, all of them down to the waiters, 
are drawn to perfect scale. Old Moses 
and the boy, played by Dudley Digges 
and Montgomery Clift, are magnificent. 
To Digges are given the best lines 
and who can say them better? Clift 
has the part with the most passion. 
Dennis King has developed potential 
strength as Hazen and Arnold Korff 
comes into his own with one scene as 
a German diplomat. Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Barbara O’Neill have less 
thankful parts as Emily and Cassie but 
keep up their end warmly and a word 
must be said for Mercedes Gilbert as 
the masterful black matriarch, So- 
phronia, a type too often forgotten— 
also for the sets by Howard Bay, and 
Mr. Shumlin’s sensitive direction.—At 
the Fulton. 


CHICKEN Every Sunpay.— Emily 
Blachman, a Claiborne of Virginia, 
wasn’t a bit ashamed of running a 
boarding-house which served the best 
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meals in Tucson. Jim Blachman was 
Vice-President of the Bank, President 
of the (two horse) Street Car Co. and 
proprietor of the largest laundry this 
side of Los Angeles but it was the 
boarding-house which put a roof over 
the heads and food in the mouths of 
the Blachmans and their three chil- 
dren. The boarders range from Uncle 
Jake, the prospector, and the fluttery 
widow, who is a “bathtub hog,” to the 
school teacher, whose affair with Mr. 
Robinson so worries Mrs. Blachman. 
The Blachmans love each other de- 
votedly but have different principles 
about business and Jim finds it hard 
to take when a surplus of guests forces 
him out of his bedroom to a cot in the 
living room with an orange crate un- 
der his projecting foot length. The 
same Rosemary who wrote the memoir 
of her parents from which the play is 
taken, has her romance in the comedy 
but it is Mary Philips and Rhys Wil- 
liams as Emily and Jim who are the 
core of interest. The playwrights, the 
Epstein Brothers, seemed to feel that 
rather raw innuendo was their best 
ballast when they really had a far 
richer cargo in their human material. 
The tendency to rowdiness has brought 
quick laughs but without the long 
echoes of those in Life With Father. 
Still we predict a line of would-be 
boarders at the Henry Miller. 


“__But Not Goopsye.” —If George 
Seaton’s theology were on a firmer 
basis it would really have been of help 
to his comedy of the supernatural in 
which two dead men have the leading 
roles. The idea of the dead returning 
to their families has been dramatized 
before in The Return of Peter Grimm 
and Vincent Carroll’s The Old Foolish- 
ness as well as Liliom; in another cate- 
gory is Blithe Spirit with its séance 
materializations. In the present play, 
Sam Griggs, a shipbuilder, alive in Act 
I., dies of a coronary thrombosis in 
Act II. and his Cockney father appears 
to lead him where his mother is wait- 
ing; but Griggs, junior—a ripe seventy 
—refuses to leave home while the af- 
fairs of his wife and children are so 
unsettled. The family soon discover 
Griggs has drawn all the money out 
of the bank but don’t know he has ven- 
tured it in a real estate deal with q 
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friend, and Griggs’ first taste of “Pur- 
gatory” is his not being able to help 
them. Act III. comes pretty close to 
farce when the friend decides to 
double-cross the widow but drops her 
lawful check on the floor and neither 
of the dead Griggses can make the live 
Griggses find it. Sam finds it impos- 
sible to communicate with the living 
or to move any material object but his 
father is able to invoke a shower and 
a thunderbolt. Griggs, Senior, also 
warns his son against becoming too 
earthbound and turning into a ghost 
and urges him to have faith but his 
“Heaven” if he has reached it, sounds 
suspiciously like earth. 

Harry Carey as Sam Griggs and 
Elizabeth Patterson as his widow play 
with their usual—which is a very un- 
usual—amount of sympathy and hon- 
esty; J. Pat O’Malley is spectacular as 
Griggs, Senior. It is nice to welcome 
Sylvia Field (Mrs. Ernest Truex) 
back to the stage as the pretty daugh- 
ter. “—But Not Goodbye” is no flight 
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of poetic imagination; it is a sentimen- 
tal homey comedy, pleasantly ambling 
except for the rather fierce caricature 
of the minister. Mr. Seaton, the play- 
wright, by the way, wrote the screen 
play for Bernadette—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


FoLLow THE Girts.—When the hero- 
ine hails from burlesque and all the 
men in the cast are sailors on shore 
leave, it doesn’t require much guess- 
ing about the type of musical. Ex- 
pense has not been spared; the sets are 
by Howard Bay, the fast choreography 
by Catherine Littlefield, and Baronova 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo ex- 
hibits some pyrotechnics of the dance, 
yet the overwhelming impression is 
that it is just plain common. But since 
there are enough common people who 
enjoy common things to fill many large 
theaters, they will undoubtedly fill 
this one. Some people also seemed to 
find the jokes funny.—At the New Cen- 
tury (formerly Al Jolson). 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHer.—Fifth Year!— 
At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.— Now in- 
stalled At the Hudson. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—Still giving thrills 
At the John Golden. 


February, 1943 


THE DovuGueir_s.—Thoroughly tough 
farce of three unmarried “office wives” 
in a crowded Washington hotel.—At 
the Lyceum. 


May 


OxLaHoMA.—A check sent in De- 
cember was acknowledged by the box 
office in February with a ticket for 


May 20th. That ticket holder is proud 
of his achievement.—At the St. James. 


Kiss AND. TELL.— Comedy of ado- 
lescence on a theme which has always 
been a tragic one. Decidedly not for 
children.—At the Biltmore. 


June 


TomMorRROW THE WorLD.—Unusually 
interesting drama of a small Nazi and 
his American family.— At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


EarLty To Bep.—Dirty libretto in a 
beautiful set. Music and dancing un- 
distinguished.—At the Broadhurst. 


THREE’S A FAMILY.—Silly farce about 
war babies.—At the Longacre. 


September 


THE Two Mrs. Carroiis. — Melo- 
drama of the Riviera made plausible 
by Elizabeth Bergner and Victor Jory. 
—At the Booth, 
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THE Merry Wipow.—Delightful re- 
vival with Jan Kiepura and Melville 
Cooper.—At the Majestic. 


November 


One TovucH oF VENuUS.—Ballets by 
De Mille, lyrics by Ogden Nash, music 
by Kurt Weill, and Venus, revisiting 
New York, charmingly played by Mary 
Martin. Disappointing as a whole.— 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


December 


OTHELLO. — Paul Robeson, directed 
by Margaret Webster, has put new life 
and meaning into this great tragedy. 
At the Shubert. 


January, 1944 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS. — Katharine 
Cornell, with an excellent cast headed 
by Henry Daniell, is in a triangle play 
freshened by clever dialogue and 
sound characterization. Regents Park 
is beautifully suggested by the sets of 
Motley.—At the Plymouth. 


CARMEN JoNES.—Extraordinary 
modernized version by Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d of Bizet’s Carmen with 
an all Negro cast. Sets by Howard 
Bay, costumes by Pene du Bois, ballets 
by Eugene Loring and the whole pro- 
duced with great lavishness by Billy 
Rose. Only the voices are average.— 
At the Broadway. 


February 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. — Most 
immoral comedy for years, well writ- 
ten and played and without vulgar 
lines, featuring the pleasures of sin.— 
At the Morosco. 


Over TWENTY-ONE.—Very funny and 
agreeable comedy written and acted 
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by Ruth Gordon, recording her own 
experiences in Florida while her hus- 
band was in an OCS camp.—At the 
Music Box. 


RAMSHACKLE INN.—Zasu Pitts in a 
farce melodrama which ought to be a 
great deal funnier than it is——At the 
Royale. 

March 


DECISION, — Very interesting warn- 
ing by the author of My Sister Eileen 
of the dangers of Fascism at home. 
Not distinguished in writing but hon- 
est and well played.—At the Ambas- 
sador. 


MEXICAN HayripE.—Cole Porter mu- 
sic in an overwhelmingly gorgeous 
background with Bobby Clark carry- 
ing all of the comedy and a good bal- 
let by Haakon. Pretty respectable 
according to the standards of the 
Winter Garden. 


WALLFLOWER.—Utterly raucous and 
vulgar farce by a hitherto reputable 
playwright. Don’t waste any money 
on the Cort. 


7 7 7 7 7 7 


Earth Journey, an original play pre- 
sented in the Chinese manner opened 
on April 27th, with one of the Black- 
friars excellent casts. Those who have 
seen Career Angel and Caukey will not 
wait too long to engage seats for this 
limited engagement.— At the Black- 
friars Theater, 316 West 57th Street. 
CIrcle 7-0236. 


The Ballet Russe at the City Center 
and the Ballet Theater at the Metro- 
politan offer programs of beauty and 
interest. We believe that the ballet is 
the most creative dramatic art of our 
century. There will be a notice of the 
ballets in the next issue. 
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Our Lapy’s SEEKING 


From the hour when Gabriel saluted 
her, the little girl in Nazareth, Our 
Lady had had to seek for Him through 
faith: to believe that He was in her; to 
believe that this little child whom she 
rocked to sleep was God; that it was 
God whom she taught to walk, to 
speak, to hold a spoon. 

After the finding in the Temple, He 
returned to Nazareth and was obedi- 
ent to her and Joseph. She had to be- 
lieve that it was God who obeyed 
them; God who grew and who in- 
creased in wisdom. 

Later on, she was again seeking for 
Christ, this time among the crowd that 
thronged round Him in His public life. 
She is among those who are trying to 
get close to Him: therefore, she is 
among the sick, the crippled, the blind, 
the poorest beggars—outcasts of every 
description. For such are the people 
who follow Christ in every age. 

It is just like Our Lady, this: She, 
who did not seek an exalted or soli- 
tary life in which to prepare for 
Christ’s birth, is content now to follow 
Him in the crowd, to seek Him among 
strangers in the public street. 

In our days there is very little soli- 
tude for those who really try to get 
close to Christ in the world, who want 
to prove the sincerity of their love by 
taking their share of the burden on the 
back of humanity. Like Our Lady 
they must come to Him in the crowds. 

So it is with the soldier in his camp, 
the airman at his post, the sailor in his 
ship, the fireman at his station. 

So it is with the hospital nurse, the 
factory worker, and the government 
servants in the huge departments. So 
it is with the refugees driven together 
on the roads and to the communal liv- 
ing of the homeless; so also with the 
people in the shelters and in all the 
circumstances of war. 

True to her consistent compassion 
with us, her entering into our experi- 
ence, the few glimpses that we have of 
Our Lady nearly all show her in the 


crowd: crowded out of the inns at 
Bethlehem, when Christ was born; 
seeking Him in the crowds on the road 
back to Jerusalem; persuading Him to 
His first miracle at a crowded mar- 
riage feast; seeking Him in the crowd 
in His public life. Even in the im- 
mense loneliness on Calvary, she was 
surrounded by the crowd around the 
Cross. 

She had followed this crowd to Cal- 
vary, but while most of the people 
stood a little way off, to mock, to stare, 
to become hysterical with blood lust 
and the hatred of goodness—some per- 
haps to mourn for Him, but at a little 
distance—she passed through them at 
last, and at last came close to Him. 

She stood at the foot of the Cross: 
not to mourn—that would have been 
far too small, far too remote from Him, 
for the sharing in the Passion which 
was her part—she came there to die 
—to stand quietly by the Cross and 
die 


The first great finding was in the 
Temple. 

The second great finding was on 
Calvary. 


—From The Reed of God. By Carver Hovse- 
LANDER (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


- 
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STATE MORALITY AND PERMANENT PEACE 


THE return to uncontrollable human 
passions kindled by the war is the 
spiritual crisis rending mankind to- 
day, and must be faced by both re- 
ligious and lay leaders. There are a 
great many blueprints for peace, but 
the trouble with them is that their au- 
thors have conceived them in war- 
time, that is, when the human factor, 
in so far as it affects international co- 
operation, was checked by immanent 
considerations; namely, the necessity 
for defense against the enemy and for 
solidarity with the Allies. It will be a 
tremendous task to convince the Poles, 
Norwegians, Belgians, Netherlanders, 
Frenchmen, Yugoslavs, Greeks, Rus- 
sians and Chinese that they must for- 
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get the atrocities perpetrated in their 
territories by the Nazis and Japanese, 
let bygones be bygones, suffocate their 
desire for revenge, and start life anew 
under a system of international secu- 
rity, which, to be successful, involves 
collaboration with their former ene- 
mies. 

The fact is often overlooked that 
this world is made up of individuals 
who have personal interests overshad- 
owing those of the collectivity as a 
whole. Through no fault of their own, 
millions of these individuals have suf- 
fered; and suffering through injustice 
breeds hatred. Hatred is a single-track 
feeling that brooks no opposition, no 
matter from what quarter it may come; 
unless it abates, no lasting peace is 
possible. It is for this reason that 
Pius XII has pleaded scores of times, 
indeed in almost every one of his 
speeches and public pronouncements, 
for a just peace, and has warned 
against a settlement inspired by hatred 
and a spirit of revenge. 

We Americans have had the good 
luck of being spared the humiliation, 
as well as the mental and downright 
physical torture, caused by invasion— 
which is the ultimate expression of 
the horror of war. Our attitude in re- 
gard to the conflict is influenced by 
that plain fact. Our troops went over- 
seas “to do a job.” They were told 
that, unless some powers were defeat- 
ed, our mode of life, our democratic 
institutions, indeed, our nation, itself, 
would cease to exist as we know it 
today. If they felt any hatred for 
their enemies, it could hardly be com- 
pared with the one harbored by the 
victimized people of any of the terri- 
tories conquered by Germany, Italy 
and Japan, because these human be- 
ings, unlike us, were personally affect- 
ed by the war. Their homes were de- 
stroyed; children starved; women 
were attacked; property was seized; 
parents and relatives were shot or 
jailed. 

The gap between our feelings and 
those of other peoples, including our 
allies, will be one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the permanent establishment 
of peace. Americans, who have suf- 
fered less than anybody, are, in this 
sense, a minority. Those of us who 
have been directly affected by the 
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treachery and savagery of our enemies 
are few, and cannot influence the en- 
tire nation. Instead, the hatred har- 
bored by other nations is widespread; 
it is blind fury; it is the instinctive 
reaction caused by bleeding wounds— 
but because it is emotional, it is also 
irrational. To cite one example, the 
majority of the Americans do not hate 
the Italians. They thought Mussolini 
ridiculous, even though despicable and 
ruthless. But there were Italians I 
knew who hated the dictator far more 
fiercely than any foreigner, because 
he had ruined their lives. Their ha- 
tred was such that it overshadowed 
any other moral consideration. 

We have undoubtedly, the right idea 
as to what should be done in the post- 
war period. We want to eliminate fu- 
ture wars, ensure freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom from want, freedom 
from fear and freedom of worship. It 
is an excellent platform and it cannot 
fail to be supported by the American 
people. However, the problem is how 
to apply it. Everybody agrees about 
permanent peace, but everybody dis- 
agrees as to the way it should be 
achieved. 

Wars have been waged time and 
time again despite treaties and peace 
plans. The lessons of history are 
easily forgotten. If it were not so, the 
world would have had permanent 
peace long before now, after the devas- 
tations and suffering caused by count- 
less wars. This failure is due to the 
fact that wars are not only the result 
of the clash of political, social and 
economic interests, but they are also 
the result of still-primitive morality, 
and unless moral changes take place in 
the hearts of men, they will continue 
to be waged. 

If a citizen who has reached the 
highest possible standard of moral de- 
velopment is involved in a quarrel 
with another citizen, he will nearly 
always complain before a court of jus- 
tice. An uneducated citizen, instead, 
will grab a gun and take the law into 
his own hands. Thus, one of the fun- 
damental tasks facing the post-war 
world will be that of developing a 
higher standard of morality in the re- 
lations between states as well as be- 
tween citizens. This is one of the 
aims of religion, which advocates 
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tolerance, good will and collaboration, 
respect for law and the constituted 
authority, and seeks at the same time 
to improve man’s moral standards. 
The support of religion and the pro- 
motion of its activities by the lay gov- 
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ernments, then, will be one of the pre- 
requisites for the attainment of a per- 
manent peace. 

—From The Vatican and the War. By 


Camitte M, Cranrarra (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc.). 





Foreign Periodicals 


AFTER MONTE CASSINO 


THE bombing of the Benedictine 
Monastery on Monte Cassino is an 
event which may mark a turning point 
in the pattern of our national conduct. 
The thing has been done; as we face 
the ruins, we shall react to the prece- 
dent in one of two ways. The first 
deliberate destruction of a famous cul- 
tural monument was not easy: we hesi- 
tated before we did it for ten days. 
When once our scruples have been 
overcome, shall we be prompter and 
more ruthless on future occasions, of 
which there will be many? Or shall 
we listen to the regrets of civilised 
minds and take the resolve to make 
sure of the necessity before we repeat 
this act of vandalism? It was a 
wretched evasion of the real issue for 
Lord Simon in the Lords to argue that 
the loss mattered comparatively little 
because the building was “modern.” 
The crypt is ancient and so is the tra- 
ditional cell of St. Benedict. The 
church itself is a fine baroque build- 
ing of the 17th century with notable 
carvings and paintings of the same 
date: that is to say it is as “modern” 
as St. Paul’s. It does not rank with 
the greatest achievements of Italian 
architecture, but it had associations 
which made it unique in the history 
of Christian civilisation. From this 
cradle radiated the creative and con- 
serving influence of the Benedictine 
Order, the first guardian of culture in 
the darker period of the Middle Ages. 
Here, too, was its library, rich in price- 
less manuscripts. Not all of these 
treasures had been removed. The ruin 
of this place carries its symbolical 
warning to us, as we perfect ourselves 
in the arts of destruction. 

Was this act necessary? It is the 
general belief that the Germans had 


fortified the monastery and stationed 
their guns in it or on it. Statements 
to this effect were made with confi- 
dence by our propaganda and as stout- 
ly denied by the Germans. There is 
no dispute that German batteries were 
in position on the slopes below the 
building and that it was guarded by 
German sentries who had, as usual, 
machine guns of one sort or another. 
The central fact to bear in mind is 
that some two thousand Italian refu- 
gees had taken shelter in the monas- 
tery itself. Had the Germans planted 
their guns in the building, or fired 
from it, these witnesses would of 
course have known of it. Our mili- 
tary authorities, when they made up 
their minds to bomb the abbey, very 
properly warned the refugees of their 
peril by firing leaflets at it. Now the 
significant fact is that this leaflet did 
not mention the grounds which would 
have been the only adequate justifica- 
tion for bombing the building. Here 
is the text, as given in the Times: 

“Italian friends, beware: we have 
until now been especially careful to 
avoid shelling Monte Cassino monas- 
tery. The Germans know how to bene- 
fit from this. But now fighting has 
swept closer and closer to its sacred 
precincts. 

“The time has come when we must 
train our guns on the monastery itself. 
We give you warning that you may 
save yourselves. We warn you ur- 
gently: Leave it at once. Respect this 
warning. It is for your benefit.—Fifth 
Army.” 

Would the officer who drafted this 
appeal have used only a vague phrase 
meaning anything or nothing if he had 
been sure that the Germans were actu- 
ally using the abbey as a gun-emplace- 
ment? He knew that the refugees 
knew the facts and therefore he was 
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, cautious. A narrative from some of 
them was printed in last Sunday’s 
Observer. They do not spare the Ger- 
mans. They are justly indignant be- 
cause the German sentries turned them 
back when they tried to escape. But 
they said nothing to corroborate the 
suspicion on which we acted. It is 
easy to understand the state of mind 
of our troops. They were in a tight 
place. They knew that this enemy has 
no scruples. In such conditions ru- 
mours and suspicions find ready cur- 
rency. It is possible also that some 
of the Americans were irritated by the 
scruples of the British, whom they are 
apt to regard as conventional and con- 
servative. In short, we have grave 
doubts whether there is evidence of 
any “overwhelming military neces- 
sity” which could justify this act of 
destruction. 

In such a case, what is the proper 
course to adopt? The Germans flatly 
denied our accusation. Before we 
again reject their denials, ought we 
not to invite neutral observers to tes- 
tify to the facts? There are, for in- 
stance, in Rome Swedish and Swiss 
ofticers attached to the legations of 
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these neutral States, who could be in- 
vited to form a Commission of Inquiry. 
On condition that the Germans gave 
them full facilities, they could report 
whether Rome is in a state that satis- 
fies the definition of an open city un- 
der international law. It is a proof 
of good will that we have our own 
archaeologists on the spot, directed by 
Sir Leonard Woolley. But that is not 
enough. It is indispensable that neu- 
trals should be called in with a watch- 
ing brief, men whom both sides can 
trust to be vigilant, impartial and 
truthful. An approach should be made 
at once to the Swiss or the Swedes or 
to both of them with a request that 
they should undertake this duty. In 
our slow and painful advance we are 
now entering country where every 
stone is history. Unless some plan can 
be reached which both sides will re- 
spect, we may between us end by 
ruining some of the noblest heirlooms 
of mankind. If in the fury of battle 
we destroy Rome, Florence, and Assisi, 
the generations to come will curse us 
as barbarians. 


—From The New Statesman and Nation 
(London), February 26th. 


F, in laying down our present lives for our future freedom, we destroy 
the symbols of past freedom, then it must surely be because we intend 
to use the freedom for which we have shed our blood to create more sym- 


bols. 


It may prove impossible to sacrifice lives for art because we have 


not the necessary emotional detachment, but at least we should make up 
our minds to sacrifice art not just for lives, but for the art of the future. 
The highest manifestations of the human spirit of the past can only be 
thrown away if you are determined to foster equally high manifestations 
in the future. And by high manifestations I do not mean a bath and a 
refrigerator for every family. . .. After all, we have decided that the 
motor-car is worth dying for. It takes its annual toll of thousands in the 
interests of a material standard of living, yet no one proposes to abolish it. 
Personally I would rather offer human sacrifice to art than to speed. 
—Eaic Newron, in The New Statesman and Nation (London), February 26th. 





Recent Events 


Two REcENT CONFERENCES 


In April two important meetings of 
Catholic leaders took place. In Atlan- 
tic City the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association held its forty-first 
annual Convention. One of the ses- 
sions was devoted to the educational 
problems of the deaf, particularly re- 
garding post-war rehabilitation. The 
Reverend Stephen J. Landherr, C.SS.R., 
Moderator of work for the deaf in 
Philadelphia, presided at this meet- 
ing. The Most Reverend Bartholomew 
J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, was the 
Episcopal host to the Convention. 
Some of the subjects discussed at the 
meeting of the Seminary Department 
were: “Integration of Social Sciences 
with Courses in Theology,” “The Place 
of the Ecclesiastical Seminary in the 
Concept of a Mystical Body,” and “Se- 
lective Service Legislation.” This last- 
named question was the subject of an 
address by Eugene J. Butler, assistant 
director of the N. C. W. C. Legal De- 
partment. 

At the meeting of the College and 
University Department, the subjects 
under discussion included “The Train- 
ing of Catholic College Graduates for 
Citizenship and for Government Serv- 
ice,” “Proposed Legislation to Assist 
Veterans and Credit for Work done un- 
der the Army and Navy Programs,” 
and “Lessons for the Future from the 
War-Time College Programs.” “The 
Air Age,” “Music” and “Delinquency” 
were themes of the Elementary School 
Department. 

At the closing session the delegates 
expressed concern over the activities 
of the Federal Government in the field 
of education, noting “the tendency on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
become more and more active in the 
field of education.” They declared 
“this national interest does not justify 
the assumption on the part of any Fed- 
eral agency of authority to control and 
direct the purposes and processes of 
American schools or interfere with 
their administration.” The delegates 
also adopted a resolution asking for 
prayers that “the Divine Spirit direct 


and guide those who are responsible 
for military decisions, lest the heart- 
breaking spectacle of a ruined Rome 
diminish the joy that will be ours on 
the day that Victory comes.” In re- 
gard to the Peace, the delegates ob- 
served that “it is obvious that no 
covenant of peace written in hate or 
revenge or lust for power can endure.” 

In Toledo, Ohio, the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems met to 
discuss the question of post-war re- 
construction. The Most Reverend Karl 
J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo and Episco- 
pal chairman of the N. C. W. C. Social 
Action Department, delivered an im- 
portant address, presenting a list of 
ten objectives to carry forward the 
program offered by the Bishops of the 
United States after World War I. 
Bishop Alter recognized the difficul- 
ties which must necessarily arise dur- 
ing the transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy and he offered 
ten constructive suggestions for meet- 
ing the challenge of these post-war 
problems: 

(1) Full employment; (2) Compre- 
hensive Social Security; (3) Family 
allowances; (4) Fair Employment; 
(5) An equilibrium between wages and 
prices; (6) An equilibrium between 
agricultural and industrial prices; (7) 
Modification of the wage contract by 
participation of labor in management, 
profits and ownership; (8) Private 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, with free enterprise and reason- 
able profits, provided there is no mo- 
nopoly; (9) A balanced national 
budget, established through adequate 
taxes, but formulated according to the 
Swedish pattern, where self-liquidat- 
ing government projects are charged 
to the budget in proportion to the 
annual interest rate or service charge 
only; (10) A government credit sys- 
tem, like the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion. 

Bishop Alter took up each of the 
above ten points in detail, presenting 
a complete and practical program 
which, if adopted, would prove to be 
of inestimable benefit to all classes in 
our country. 
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CARDINAL SEREDI ARRESTED 


It was reported early in April, after 
the Nazis moved into Hungary and 
took over control of the Government, 
that the Primate of Hungary, His 
Eminence Justin Cardinal Seredi, 
O.S.B., had been subjected to house 
arrest. At the same time two Bishops, 
leaders of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, were also arrested. They had 
all been outspoken in their opposition 
to Nazi influences in Hungary and 
they had refused audience to Sztojay, 
the puppet Prime Minister set up by 
the Reich. The Cardinal had recently 
delivered a series of five addresses de- 
nouncing the Nazi restrictions on the 
freedom of the people, and these were 
published and distributed in all the 
Catholic churches. Catholics form 
about 65 per cent of the population of 
Hungary; another 2 per cent are Greek 
Orthodox and the remainder are di- 
vided among Protestants and Jews. 
Hungary joined the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Alliance November 20, 1940, and de- 
clared war on the United States in De- 
cember of the following year. 





DeaTH oF Mser. Barry O’TOOLE 


THe Right Reverend. Msgr. Barry 
O’Toole, one of the founders of the 
Catholic University of Peking, China, 
died suddenly in Washington, D. C., 
March 26th, in his fifty-eighth year. 
He had been teaching philosophy at 
the Catholic University of America 
since 1937. At the time of his death 
Msgr. O’Toole was editor of The China 
Monthly. 

Barry O’Toole was born in Toledo, 
Ohio, and educated in that city and 
in Rome, where he completed his semi- 
nary course and was ordained Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. When he returned to 
Toledo he became the secretary of 
Bishop Schrembs, who was then the 
Ordinary of that See. After a few 
years, however, he decided that his 
real vocation was teaching and he ac- 
cepted the post of professor of phi- 
losophy at St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
Latrobe, Pa., conducted by the Bene- 
dictines. Later he taught biology at 
Green Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

In 1920 Msgr. O’Toole visited China 
with a view to establishing a Catholic 
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University somewhere in that coun- 
try. A year later he and the Reverend 
Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, 0O.S.B., 
founded the Catholic University of 
Peking, the first Catholic educational 
institution to be recognized by the 
Central Government of China. He re- 
mained as rector at Peking until 1933 
and during those years created depart- 
ments of arts, science and education 
at the University. When Msgr. O’Toole 
returned to the United States he was 
made head of the department of Phi- 
losophy at Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he remained till 
1937, when he joined the faculty of 
the Catholic University of America. 
In recognition of his work in China he 
was made a Domestic Prelate by Pope 
Pius XI in 1934, 

Msgr. O’Toole was the author of The 
Case Against Evolution and of several 
other books published here and in 
China and he was regarded as an au- 
thority on the racial culture of China. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


<a 
> 





BisHop PETERSON DIES 


THE Most Reverend John B. Peter- 
son, Bishop of Manchester, N. H., died 
in his Episcopal See on March 15th, at 
the age of seventy-two. He had long 
been a distinguished figure in the field 
of education in this country and, until 
shortly before his death, had been ac- 
tive on the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

Bishop Peterson was born in Salem, 
Mass., July 15, 1871, and before be- 
ginning his studies for the priesthood 
had worked on a Boston newspaper. 
In 1895 he entered St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., and was ordained on 
September 15, 1899. After his ordi- 
nation he continued his studies at the 
North American College in Rome, re- 
turning to the United States in 1901, 
when he was appointed Professor of 
Church History at his Alma Mater, St. 
John’s Seminary. Five years later he 
became Professor of Moral Theology, 
in which capacity he served for twenty 
years. In 1911 he was named rector of 
the Seminary and held that post until 
1926, when he became Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Boston. Describing his work in 
St. John’s Seminary, His Eminence, 
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William Cardinal O’Connell, Archbish- 
op of Boston, said of Bishop Peterson: 
“He distinguished himself by genuine 
scholarship as well as by his complete 
devotion to the tasks assigned to him.” 

On May 13, 1932, Bishop Peterson 
was transferred to the See of Manches- 
ter, N. H. He served as Episcopal 
chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, N. C. W. C., from 1935 to 1941 
when, because of a rule limiting the 
years of consecutive service on the 
N. C. W. C. Administrative Board, he 
retired. However, after this he served 
as Assistant Episcopal Chairman of 
the Department of Education and con- 
tinued to do so until his death. Bishop 
Peterson was always deeply interested 
in civic affairs and on more than one 
occasion he was successful in bringing 
about an amicable settlement of diffi- 
culties between management and labor. 

The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, officiated at 
the Solemn Mass of Requiem for Bishop 
Peterson: in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Manchester, and the eulogy was deliv- 
ered by the Most Rev. Richard L. 
Cushing, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston. 
The State Legislature adjourned and 


the entire business section of the city 
closed during the time of the funeral 


services. Governor Robert Blood and 
a large delegation of State and City 
officials attended the Mass. 

May the soul of Bishop Peterson rest 
in peace! 


<> 
oe 





LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


THE coveted award given by Notre 
Dame University every year since 1883 
was announced according to custom 
on Laetare Sunday, March 19th. The 
recipient this year is Mrs. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, whose column on inter- 
national affairs appears three times a 
week in The New York Times. She is 
the first woman to serve on that pa- 
per’s editorial board. Her column is 
always informative and shows the 
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writer has an accurate knowledge of 
the places and people about whom she 
writes; oftentimes it is about hidden- 
away places far off the path of the or- 
dinary tourist. Mrs. McCormick be- 
gan writing for The New York Times 
in 1921, though she began her journal- 
istic career in Cleveland writing for 
its diocesan paper. 

Mrs. McCormick was born in Eng- 
land and spent much of her childhood . 
traveling in Europe. She attended 
private schools but after the family 
came to this country she completed 
her higher education at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio, and at Dayton 
University. She married Francis J. 
McCormick, a manufacturer of Day- 
ton. She and her husband iraveled a 
great deal and she devoted much of her 
time to writing. As a recognized na- 
tional and international political re- 
porter she has interviewed many world 
leaders both here and abroad, includ- 
ing President Roosevelt, Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin, Benes, Eden and many 
others. In 1937, Mrs. McCormick’s 
feature story in the Times called “Ex- 
ploring the Hitler Legend,” won for her 
the New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club prize for the best feature story 
of the year, and she also received the 
Pulitzer Prize for foreign correspond- 
ence. Two years later she was award- 
ed the medal for eminent achievement 
by the American Women’s Association. 
She has received honorary degrees 
from half a dozen colleges and univer- 
sities, and in 1940 she was awarded 
the Theta Phi Alpha Siena Medal as 
the outstanding Catholic woman in the 
United States for that year. 

Besides her newspaper work Mrs, 
McCormick has written a book about 
Soviet Russia entitled The Hammer 
and the Scythe. Tue CaTHo.ic Wor.LD 
congratulates Mrs. McCormick and is 
happy that she is receiving this award 
of the Laetare Medal from Notre Dame 
University. 


JosePH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


An American Dilemma. By Gunnar Myrdal.—Strange Fruit. 
Smith.—The Road to Teheran. By Foster Rhea Dulles.—The Perfect Wife. 
Friar Luis de Leén. Translated by Alice Philena Hubbard.—The Steep Ascent. 
By Anne Morrow Lindbergh.—The Silence of the Sea. By Vercors. 


by Cyril Connolly.—Perelandra. 


By Lillian 
By 


Translated 


By C. S. Lewis.—Tchaikovsky (1840-1893). By 


Herbert Weinstock.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


An American Dilemma. 

Myrdal. New York: Harper & Bros. 

2 vols. $7.50. 

This monumental work of two vol- 
umes and 1,483 pages, will, I be- 
lieve, exert a profound influence upon 
thought in this country relative to the 
Negro problem. The author is neither 
a “Northerner” nor a “Southerner,” 
but an internationally distinguished 
Swedish sociologist who was invited 
over here some years ago by the Car- 
negie Foundation to make a complete- 
ly “independent” study of this crucial 
question, from the standpoint of an 
outsider to the American scene. He 
is not the first to do so, witness Lance 
Warren on Negro education and B. J. 
Schrieke, a Hollander, on the race 
question; but nobody coming here be- 
fore has been provided with the abun- 
dant funds, the ample time, and the 
elaborate staff of specialized workers 
that were allotted by the Foundation 
to Professor Myrdal. 

The primary reason for prophesy- 
ing a wide influence for the book is 
not its collection of facts on the Negro- 
white situation as it actually exists, 
nor the fascinatingly interesting way 
they are presented. The whole book 
is very lively easy reading, and re- 
markably free from sociological jar- 
gon. Myrdal does his job with an 
extremely skilled hand. He has cov- 
ered a vast field, assembling his data 
not alone through his staff workers or 
from written sources (which in this 
matter are very copious), but in good 
measure from countless personal in- 
terviews with people of every type of 


By Gunnar 


attitude and pre-conception, of both 
races. One of his most interesting pas- 
sages relates his experience in sug- 
gesting a doubt to a conventionally 
self-assured group of persons who 
were convinced that the Negro “prob- 
lem” had already been completely 
“settled,” at least to their own satis- 
faction. By a simple query as to what 
the Negro would accept after he had 
been fairly well and fairly generally 
educated he turned a frigid silence in- 
to an uproarious debate. 

Myrdal’s particular title to credit 
lies in the originality and clarity with 
which he characterizes the Negro 
problem as such. It is, Myrdal holds, 
not primarily an economic problem, 
as the Marxians would have it. Eco- 
nomic factors aggravate the trouble 
and result from it (race prejudice is a 
costly luxury, and the institutional 
arrangements based upon it are prov- 
ing more and more difficult for the 
country’s taxpayers to maintain), but 
the problem is primarily moral. 

A moral problem is located in a hu- 
man heart. Is the seat of this moral 
problem the heart of the Negro or of 
the white man? Myrdal does not in 
any way skimp the responsibilities of 
the Negro himself for worsening, in a 
variety of instances, his own condi- 
tion. He has shrewd criticism for 
certain tendencies in the Negro group 
and in their contemporary leadership. 
Nevertheless, he puts the Negro prob- 
lem squarely in the heart of the white 
man. “Although the Negro problem 
is a moral issue both to Negroes and 
whites in America, we shall in this 
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book have to give primary attention 
to what goes on in the minds of white 
Americans.” As his study progressed, 
writes Myrdal, “it became increasing- 
ly evident that little, if anything, 
could be scientifically explained in 
terms of the peculiarities of the Ne- 
groes themselves. As a matter of fact, 
in their basic human traits the Negroes 
are inherently not much different 
from other people. ... All our attempts 
to reach scientific explanations of why 
the Negroes are what they are and 
why they live as they do have regu- 
larly led to determinants on the white 
side of the race line.” 

The central determinant, Myrdal 
finds, is the conflict that exists in the 
heart of the white American, of all 
parts of the country, between his un- 
shaken acceptance of the general prin- 
ciples of the American democratic 
“creed”—on the one hand—and on the 
other the peculiar fear of race mixture 
and intermarriage which obsesses the 
mind of the same white American, 
leading to entirely unwarranted pho- 
bias, and which is coupled with a 
“tense and highstrung restriction and 
distortion of knowledge.” Myrdal 
mercilessly, yet in kindly, sympa- 
thetic tones, probes this conflict to the 
roots, and follows it through its rami- 
fications in all the major phases of 
Negro life, livelihood, industry, agri- 
culture, education, political practices, 
legal situations, etc. 

Sociologists—if we accept the strict- 
ly scientific theory of sociology—are 
not as such concerned with ultimate 
rights and wrongs, though they do 
supply the material for the moralist’s 
and even the theologian’s task. Never- 
theless, a sociologist can remain com- 
pletely faithful to his “pire” ideal and 
yet betray more appreciation than 
Myrdal does of the influence of re- 
ligion in solving a problem which he 
has already acknowledged as moral. 
Myrdal’s negligence in doing that, his 
further almost complete ignoring of 
the significance of the Catholic contri- 
bution to interracial justice, and—last 
but not least—his plugging in one 
chapter for Birth Control, of which he 
is a lifelong advocate: these are un- 
pleasant blemishes on what is other- 
wise an admirable and certainly a 
powerful book. J. LaF, 


Strange Fruit. By Lillian Smith. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. 
This is a story of the way in which 

the white people of a southern town 
dealt with problems presented by the 
Negro. Among its impressive scenes 
is the description of a colored woman, 
her brown face wet with crying, beat- 
ing her little son cruelly, in order to 
teach him for his own protection that 
a Negro boy who wants to live till he 
is grown must never “sass” a little 
white girl in any imaginable set of 
circumstances. The plot of the book 
revolves around a love affair between 
an upper-class white youth and a Ne- 
gro girl easy to look at “with her soft 
black hair blowing off her face, and 
black eyes set in a face that God knows 
by right should have belonged to a 
white girl.” The denouement of course 
is the inevitable lynching —with an 
innocent Negro killed for the mur- 
der actually committed by the girl’s 
brother. 

The author then has chosen a theme 
saturated with possibilities of pathos, 
tragedy, righteous anger; and she re- 
minds us forcibly of the tormenting 
dilemma which the practice of slavery 
has bequeathed to our country. To 
be sure, she offers no hint of a solu- 
tion—but in this she does not differ 
from many wise and honest persons 
who have pondered the problem. She 
writes with easy familiarity of the 
scenes and types with which her story 
deals; her plotting is fair enough, if 
rather obvious; she attains dramatic 
effectiveness at times; she shows thin- 
ly veiled contempt of the absurd sub- 
stitute for religion which passes cur- 
rent among both whites and blacks. 
One of the literary devices she em- 
ploys—shifting from present tense to 
past and back again without warning 
—confuses the reader. Most impor- 
tant of all, presumably for the pur- 
pose of appealing to a vulgar multi- 
tude, she sins against good taste so 
grossly as to make her story quite un- 
fit for general circulation. It seems 
curious enough that “the daughter of 
one of the South’s oldest families” 
should recur with such fond frequency 
to the subject of urine and privies and 
should employ phrases which decent 
people regard as unprintable. 

J. McS. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Road to Teheran. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. $2.50. 

A veteran foreign correspondent in 
Peking and in Paris, an old staff writer 
on the New York Post, long a writer 
of books and now a university profes- 
sor, Mr. Dulles in his new volume de- 
scribes the outstanding features of 
Russian-American relations from the 
foundation of this nation up to the 
epoch making conference of Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin in 1943. He 
dwells principally upon the reaction 
of the American public to events in 
Russia during these 160 years, employ- 
ing as source material memoirs, di- 
aries, newspapers, magazines and a 
large number of special studies. With 
material so abundant and a craftsman 
so competent, one anticipates a fairly 
complete and well arranged summary 
of the long complicated history under 
consideration; and the book proves to 
be no less than that. The critical 
reader will, however, not be unaware 
of certain definite “tendencies” in the 
description of events. Russian mis- 
deeds are played down; American dis- 


approval is mocked—trather gently, to 
be sure, but unmistakably. One comes 
upon sentences such as this: “The press 
followed the lead of Washington and 
printed virtually every anti-Bolshevik 
rumor that came its way without pre- 


tense of verification. A startling ex- 
ample of this sensation-mongering was 
the widespread story of the ‘national- 
ization of women.’ The Bolsheviki 
had introduced certain changes in the 
existing Russian laws governing di- 
vorce and family relations” (p. 158). 
And this: “Despite their insignificance 
in actual numbers, the Communists 
were nevertheless charged with bor- 
ing dangerously within the labor move- 
ment and with promoting the wide- 
spread and violent strikes which made 
1919 a peak year in the history of 
American industrial strife” (p. 161). 
American reactions to events in 
Russia after the establishment of the 
Third International are described un- 
der the heading “The Great Red 
Scare.” Mr. Dulles quotes frequently 
from former President Hoover but 
gives no evidence of any great esteem 
for him. Mr. Joseph E. Davies, on the 
other hand, is a man who “perhaps 
saw more clearly what was actually 
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happening in Russia and evaluated the 
Kremlin’s policies more soundly than 
any other American in official life.” 
Persons who agree with this estimate 
of the ambassador just named will, in 
all likelihood, approve highly of the 
present book. J. McS. 


The Perfect Wife. Translated from 
the Spanish of Friar Luis de Leén 
by Alice Philena Hubbard (Sister 
Felicia of the Order of St. Anne). 
Denton, Tex.: Department of For- 
eign Languages of the Texas State 
College for Women. 

Luis de Leon, the Augustinian friar 
who became professor of theology in 
the University of Salamanca, takes 
rank among the greatest writers of 
Spain both in poetry and in prose. 
His little book, La Perfecta Casada, 
published in the same year (1583) as 
his better known mystical treatise on 
the Names of Christ (Los Nombres de 
Cristo), is an eloquent and brilliant 
commentary on the thirty-first chap- 
ter of the Book of Proverbs, that “pic- 
ture of virtue painted by God Him- 
self,” and a simple and sensible code 
of practical conduct, written for the 
benefit of a newly married lady, to 
whom, no doubt, he was spiritual ad- 
viser. It has always been highly es- 
teemed in Spain, but, strange to say 
has never before been translated into 
English. So Sister Felicia’s happy ver- 
sion (provided with excellent intro- 
duction and notes) is something of an 
event in literary history, as well as a 
real contribution to the spirit of “good- 
neighborliness” now prevailing, let us 
hope, between the English - speaking 
and the Spanish-speaking peoples. 
Above all, it is a valuable addition to 
the rich treasury of religious and ethi- 
cal books, full of treasures new and 
old, which is available to all who 
“profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.” 

The vigorous and racy old Spanish 
of the original really calls for a trans- 
lation into the contemporary English 
of Shakespeare’s time, but Sister Fe- 
licia’s work is admirably done and 
will be found readable and helpful by 
any twentieth-century wife, perfect or 
would-be perfect, and even by any 
modern husband or would-be husband. 
Indeed, our tormented and benighted 
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century might listen with profit to the 
wise advice of this sixteenth-century 
monk, who finds so late a reincarna- 
tion in English speech. His translator 
had already shown her skilled hand 
in a version of Prometheus and other 
“poetic novels of Spanish life” by the 
very modern, Ramon Perez de Ayala. 
Mi. ¥: 


The Steep Ascent. By Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 

The Silence of the Sea. By Vercors. 
Translated by Cyril Connolly. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Perelandra. A Novel. By C. S. Lewis. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
I have before me three quite unusual 

little books—books whose only points 

of resemblance are their uncommonly 
good writing and the fact that all avoid 
the sprawling length and reportorial 
realism of so much recent fiction. Two 
of them give sensitive and suggestive 
pictures of the world as we know it 
and in their quite different ways are 
definitely artistic achievements. The 
third is a piece of somewhat dizzying 
fantasy which, unless I am mistaken, 
does not quite succeed in coming off. 

Upon second thoughts I will try the 
appraisal of this last first. Perelandra 
is by that highly imaginative Belfast- 
born Fellow of Magdalen College whose 

Screwtape Letters proved one of the 

literary and theological delights of 

last year. Evidently Mr. Lewis likes 
his travels off the beaten track! Not 
so long ago he wrote up the journey 
of his friend Dr. Ransom to the Silent 
Planet of Mars. This time it is Venus 
or Perelandra—a kind of Earthly Para- 
dise with incredible flowers, exquisite 
odors, bubble-trees of refreshment, an 
undulating landscape, waves thousands 
of feet high, grotesque but friendly 
beasts and a lovely pale green Lady 
of perfect innocence. To betray this 
innocence arrives, apparently from 
Earth, an un-man or devil; and to pro- 
tect it comes Dr. Ransom. There is 
much interesting conversation between 
the small cast involved, and the under- 
lying idea seems the same as that posed 
in Alice Meynell’s “Christ in the Uni- 
verse.” Perhaps only Dante could do 
full justice to the tremendous hypothe- 
sis of God’s relations with other worlds 
than our own. Certainly Mr. Lewis’ 


imagination dips over at moments into 
delirium, while to resolve so subtle a 
conflict by means of a final fist fight 
seems rather an anti-climax. But 
readers who enjoy these interplanetary 
speculations will find this experiment 
“on the side of the angels.” 


Those of us who prefer the prob- 
lems of our own earth and our own 
heaven will find in Anne Lindbergh’s 
story of a flight over the Alps and in 
this anonymous vignette of France dur- 
ing the German occupation a poignan- 
cy that clutches at the throat and then 
at the heart. The silence of the old 
Frenchman and his young niece before 
the Nazi officer billeted in their home 
—a man whose need for talk and hu- 
man sympathy and whose hatred of 
the job assigned make him bleod- 
brother to the colonel in Steinbeck’s 
Moon Is Down—encompasses a drama 
that is both tense and intense. Here 
are weighed defeat and victory, un- 
willing hate and the birth of unwill- 
ing love, culture and destruction, and 
in the German’s mind at least no fu- 
ture but despair. Yet that despair is 
not to be the future of France is prom- 
ised by the intrepid “underground” 
writing, and determined publishing, 
of such books as this. j 


It is a real experience to read The 
Silence of the Sea—but to read The 
Steep Ascent is not less than an in- 
spiration. Mrs. Lindbergh has already 
contributed to what is known as the 
“literature of flight” with an accuracy, 
an artistry and a sense of spiritual 
values not unlike St. Exupéry’s. Her 
present story has nothing to do with 
either the horror or the heroism of 
wartime flying: as she herself puts it, 
“There are in the world today not only 
men fighting but women .. . if not 
literally then figuratively in the back 
cockpits. Women who love and watch 
and wait eternally. My story is for 
them. Not only is it for them, it is 
about them.” And this story of home 
and motherhood and adventure, of 
great danger, great courage and still 
greater love, she contrives to link up 
with elemental nature and universal 
life. It is a story of faith, too, and of 
the pilgrim soul who realizes that life 
is “given in trust, like a child”—ours 
to develop or to starve, and to render 
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an account of at the last. There are 
not today many writers with Anne 
Lindbergh’s power to record percep- 
tions so delicate, so warm and so acute 
with the just and perfect word. 

K. B. 


Tchaikovsky (1840-1893). By Herbert 
Weinstock. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $5.00. 

Herbert Weinstock has written the 
first full-length biography of Peter 
Ilyich Tchaikovsky. It is based on 
thousands of letters lately discovered 
in the archives of the Tchaikovsky 
Museum at Klin, and the Conservatories 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. They 
include material unknown to writers 
like Mrs. Newmarch (1900) and Edwin 
Evans (1935), and enable the author 
to correct many misstatements in the 
Life and Letters of Peter’s brother, 
Modest. 

While Weinstock states in his intro- 
duction that this is a biography, and 
not a critical study of Tchaikovsky’s 
music, the best part of the book is his 
critical estimates of the Second, the 
Fourth and the Pathetic Symphonies, 
the Swan Lake and the Nutcracker 


Ballets, and the opera Eugene Onegin. 
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He denies that Russian music is pre- 
dominantly somber, sensual and intro- 
spective. On the contrary, he main- 
tains that it is vigorous, full of gay 
dance rhythms, and illustrated with 
sharply colored pictures. He com- 
pares Tchaikovsky with other Russian 
composers — Mussorgsky, Rimski-Kor- 
sakov, Borodin and others, rightly 
claiming that he was the best all round 
craftsman—the best symphonic writer 
since Beethoven. 

Mr. Weinstock closes his book: “So 
long as orchestral music is played, so 
long as human thoughts and emotions 
respond to other human thoughts and 
emotions transformed into, sound—for 
that long we shall hear in the concert 
hall, in recorded form, and on the air 
lanes, the alternate somber and ebul- 
lient, but always intensely musical 
voice of Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky.” 

A great pity, indeed, that we cannot 
admire the man himself. He was 
grossly immoral in the Greek sense, 
not loath for many years to accept 
monies from a wealthy woman admirer 
whom he never met, and who dis- 
missed him at the end as she might a 
servant. 


B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION AND LITERATURE: The Out- 
numbered. By Catherine Hutter (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.75). The 
Outnumbered describes a group of 
people living in a sanitarium in Aus- 
tria at the time of Hitler’s rise to 
power. They do not take sides—nor 
does the little village below the sani- 
tarium—but everyone feels the tension 
and fear preceding the storm, and some 
of the leaders are aware that small 
prejudices are being gathered up in a 
movement that no one fully under- 
stands. Though the narrative is sin- 
cere and moving, the propaganda is 
too self-conscious, some of the discus- 
sions of religion and politics are shal- 
low and immature, and the compari- 
sons of Jew and Gentile are hardly ob- 
jective. On the other hand Miss Hut- 
ter’s interpretation of the present 
world conflict as a struggle between 
those who hate for the sake of hating 
and those who honestly desire to live 
in peace is authentic and well illus- 


trated by the course of the novel. The 
little Jewish girl, Feghe, who is left an 
orphan at the beginning of the story, 
is one of the most engaging children 
in recent fiction. The author strikes 
a false note when she describes how 
children are born, but in other ways 
her novel is consistent and engrossing. 

Edward’s Fancy. By Monica Dickens 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
This book sets out with a handicap, 
it would seem, for the author, a young 
society girl, is the great-granddaughter 
of Charles Dickens and it is not often 
that two generations share the same 
power and the same success. Miss 
Dickens took a position in an airplane 
factory, apparently to get material for 
this novel, as she had deliberately 
sought experience in order to write 
her three previous books, and she has 
used a method which precludes the 
interest of plot or suspense. In spite 
of this the story is mature and authen- 
tic and engrossing. The author has 
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managed to write about small, mean 
lives without making them sordid and 
without turning herself into a loud 
speaker in behalf of English patriot- 
ism. The characterizations are full 
and convincing, and interest is main- 
tained without any apparent effort on 
Miss Dickens’ part. This is because 
the characters, are appealing—we are 
able to drop down into their lives and 
interest ourselves in what happens 
next. 

Bolinvar. By Marguerite Bayliss 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00). 
Bolinvar is an old-fashioned story of 
romance and adventure. Though the 
author takes her time in describing 
her characters and their interests, the 


narrative never lags, and the picture 


of the early nineteenth century in 
western Jersey and in Virginia is rich 
and appealing. Landowners in those 
days lived like English squires, riding 
to hounds, visiting their neighbors, and 
taking care of their estates in order 
to hand them on to their heirs. No 


small part of the interest lies in the de- © 


scriptions of horses and hounds and of 
the wild, mysterious mountains of 
western Jersey. Parts of the narrative 
read like a well planned mystery. The 
author demonstrates the value of the 
traditional method of telling a story 
and the use of a well considered style. 

The Angel with the Trumpet. By 
Ernst Lothair (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.00). This 
is a full bodied tale of Vienna, of an 
old house, which, when the story 
opens in 1888, had been standing for 
a hundred years, and of the rich bour- 
geois family, stodgy, unimaginative, 
and resistant to change, which had 
managed to impress its ideals on the 
house and, to an extent, on the city 
itself. It begins with the marriage of 
Franz Alt to a beautiful young Jewish 
girl, Henriette, who had been in love 
with the Crown Prince Rudolph, but 
who consents to this marriage because 
it will help her father. The story is 
well constructed and interesting; po- 
litical and social history, though given 
in great detail, is never allowed to take 
the place of narrative, and the adroit 
use of foreshortening serves to keep 
the central theme in focus. However, 
when the author tries to interpret his- 
tory through the reactions of his char- 
acters, he is less successful. Thus 


Henriette Alt explains the failure of 
her life and of Austria as the failure 
to give happiness to other people, 
which in this case is tantamount to 
saying that, had she let herself go, been 


the mistress of the Crown:Prince and . 


had more affairs she would have ful- 
filled herself, a quantitative, not to say 
immoral way of looking at life. 

N. E. M. 

Golden Apples of the Sun. By Rose- 
mary Obermeyer (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50), whose book has 
been accorded a major fiction award in 
the Avery Hopwood Contest. When old 
Mr. O’Callaghan decided he must run 
away with his little golden-haired 
niece, Midge, to save her from her hor- 
rid father he took along some of his 
friends, Rhona, the gypsy girl, Mr. Hein- 
beck the taxidermist, his retired pastor, 
Father Tully, as well as Drooly, the 
hound and the cow and the goat tied 
on to the one horse wagon. Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan set out to reach his birthplace, 
the happy settlement in the great moun- 
tains, and the only commonplace about 
the story is that the Avalon of the ad- 
venture is called “Maple Ridge” which, 
as a name, seems to jump right out of a 
commuter’s timetable: Rhona, the or- 
phan, who had run away from the con- 
fines of the convent boarding school 
to settle down to the pleasant untidi- 
ness of the O’Callaghan ramshackle 
cottage, tells the story. A picaresque 
tale must always have the background 
of possibility which somehow Miss 
Obermeyer manages to maintain. She 
has crossed Borrowe with Robert Na- 
than and her unusual gift for charac- 
terization augurs well for the future. 
Here is a new Catholic author who has 
style and fresh imagination. 

Once in Cornwall. By S. M. C. of 
the English Dominican Congregation 
of Saint Catherine of Siena (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00). The 
anonymous English Dominican nun 
who gave us the account of Brother 
Petroc’s Return has invented another 
fanciful tale for our entertainment and 
instruction. Her new volume contains 
legends of Cornwall dealing with 
saints, devils, feathered angels and 
dragons; and a playful fiction repre- 
sents the stories as having been gath- 
ered by a critical, self-satisfied; argu- 
mentative novice whose prior, in order 
to test his vocation, bade him spend 
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a year visiting the simple folk of Corn- 
wall and setting down their folklore. 
The author’s particular gift for the 
sober telling of quaint tales is finely 
exemplified in some of these chapters; 
and she has been thoughtful enough to 
add an index which renders her in- 
teresting book even more easy to talk 
about. - 

The Leonard Feeney Omnibus. A 
Collection of Prose and Verse—Old 
and New (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00). The admirers of Father Feeney 
—and their name is legion—vwill en- 
joy this collection of his prose and 
verse. He tells in his preface that 
“this book contains the things I like 
best of all I have written.” He is his 
own critic, his own chooser—one of 
the few freedoms left a man in this 
merciless age. He has selected his 
prose from Fish on Friday, You'd Bet- 
ter Come Quietly, Survival Till Seven- 
teen, and his poetry from Jn Towns 
and Little Towns, Riddle and Reveries, 
Boundaries and Song for a Listener. 
Father Feeney is not a Shelley or a 
Francis Thompson; he is not a Chester- 
ton or a Belloc; but he is a facile writ- 
er of many moods—in turn charming, 
playful, serious, journalistic, contro- 
versial, philosophical, theological, mys- 
tical. He takes us to Ireland and to 
Lourdes, he has us meet his barber, 
his home folks, his teachers; he ex- 
plains the Blessed Sacrament to Bar- 
bara and the Blessed Trinity to Thomas 
Butler; he gives us a two-line skit on 
snails or a fifty-four-line skit on Mrs. 
Whittle; he damns Chesterton with 
faint praise, declaring him untranslat- 
able and too insular and too provin- 
cial to be considered a philosopher. 

Chronicle of Dawn. By Ramon Sen- 
der (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). This is a serene 
and amusing little idyl of pre-war 
Spain. The author, who died in a con- 
centration camp in Argelés in Novem- 
ber, 1939, says that the writing of this 
diary served to distract him while im- 
prisoned in France, helped him to re- 
main a man of substance, or, as he 
explains it, a man of faith. He thinks 
that his generation was betrayed by 
both sides and that the generation now 
in power everywhere is corrupt, be- 
cause it believes in nothing. Man has 
fallen from his high estate of poet, 
hero, or saint to become the politician 
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to whom nothing is either right or 
wrong, whose sole concern is expedi- 
ency. When the diary opens José is 
a boy of ten, who says to himself that 
now he has reached the age of respon- 
sibility. But there are distractions; he 
is in love with a beautiful little girl on 
the neighboring estate; he must some- 
how hold his position in the gang war- 
fare of his village, and keep his fam- 
ily in their place. The diary has a 
remarkable clarity—it is honest and 
objective, full of wit and gaiety and of 
the high flown idealism without which 
youth is but a second hand edition of 
its elders. 

Liberty Street. By I. V. Morris (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). Liberty 
Street describes the plight of refugees 
in Santa Rosa, a little Caribbean town, 
which seems to have finished with 
living and given itself up to a gentle 
disenchantment. The plot revolves 
around a titled Austrian family, an 
Armenian, a few Germans, and two 
men from the American embassy. It 
is the old story of waiting for visas to 
America, which officialdom is unwill- 
ing to grant. While the author’s pur- 
pose is to persuade America to liber- 
alize her immigration laws, he has 
taken the trouble to describe character 
well and to construct rather convinc- 
ing scenes. The little pastel houses, 
the narrow streets where merchants 
hawk their wares and burros with 
sacks of carrots and great bunches of 
flowers on their backs plod along, and 
the gay night scenes are engaging, but 
there is not enough suspense to carry 
the story very far, and the characters, 
though charming, are static. 


RELIGION: Life With the Holy Ghost. 
By Rev. Hugh F. Blunt (Milwaukee: 


Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75). Father 
Isaac Hecker, the founder of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, was most insistent his life 
long on devotion to the Holy Ghost, as 
the Divine Spouse of the Church Cath- 
olic and the Divine Indweller of the 
soul of the just man. Since his time 
many writers here and abroad have 
written excellent treatises on the tem- 
poral and eternal mission of the Holy 
Ghost. The latest book of Father 
Blunt’s is one of the simplest and the 
best. After explaining the doctrine of 
of the Blessed Trinity, of grace, of the 
theological and cardinal virtues, he 
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devotes the major part of his volume 
to the gifts of the Holy Ghost. He 
writes: “The Gifts are supernatural 
habits which take us out of our own 
narrow sphere and make us actual 
partners, co-workers with the Holy 
Ghost by promptly complying with 
His inspirations.” He reminds us that 
these seven gifts are not only gifts of 
God to raise saints to the heights of 
mystical union with Him. They are 
meant for ordinary Christians, to 
make us do little acts in a heroic way 
and thus achieve sanctity. 

Mater Ecclesia. An Inquiry into the 
Concept of the Church as Mother in 
Early Christianity. By Joseph C. 
Plumpe (Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press. 
$2.00). In this scholarly dissertation 
published by the Catholic University 
among its “studies in Christian An- 
tiquity,” the author traces the origin 
and use of the concept, Mother Church, 
in the Fathers and ecclesiastical writ- 
ers of primitive Christianity—the Con- 
fessors of Lyons, St. Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, St. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
St. Cyprian, and St. Methodius. The 


practice of styling the Church, Mother, 
originated in Greater Phrygia in the 


middle of the second century. The 
earliest mention occurs in the letters 
of the Confessors of Lyons (A. p. 177) 
to their brethren in Asia Minor. 
Strangely enough, Rome did not use 
the term until the time of Pope Damas- 
cus (366-384). “Rome chose to assert 
her claim to the primacy on other 
grounds, historical and judicial, not 
on an emotional appeal imported from 
the East.” 

Moral and Social Questions. By Rev. 
Alexander Wyse, O.F.M. (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00). 
With high school students and study 
clubs in mind, Father Wyse has pub- 
lished a simple, popular apologetic 
treatise on certain moral and social 
questions. He treats of law, con- 
science, sin, the vices and virtues, the 
ten commandments, the six precepts 
of the Church, the family, the State, 
property, capital and labor, education. 
As Bishop O’Hara writes in his fore- 
word: “The author guides the youth- 
ful reader through the maze of con- 
temporary social problems by the 
light of sound ethical principles.” 
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The Path of Love. Rev. Gerald M. C. 
Fitzgerald, C.S.C. (New York: Fred- 
erick Pustet Co. $2.00). In these hun- 
dred brief letters to friends, relatives, 
priests, and religious, Father Fitzger- 
ald, with the Love of God as his guide, 
writes solid words of spiritual advice, 
counsel, consolation, and direction. 
Whether he addresses himself to a re- 
ligious facing doubts in matters of 
faith, or to a boy sorrowing over his 
mother’s death, or to a soldier worry- 
ing about the problem of war, or to a 
devout soul finding it hard to medi- 
tate—he solves in a few words the 
immediate problems of his correspond- 
ent by calling to mind the fundamen- 
tal teachings of the Gospel — faith, 
hope, the love of God, the love of one’s 
neighbor, the Blessed Eucharist, devo- 
tion to the Mother of God. 

The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Volume 10 (New York: The Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc. $10.00 per 
volume, $100.00 the set). The tenth 
and last volume of the Universal Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia like its predecessors 
devotes most of the text to brief bi- 
ographies of Jewish notables, and brief 
sketches of the history and status of 
the Jews in scores of countries and 
cities the world over. Many interest- 
ing articles treat of Jewish liturgical 
feasts and customs, of the books of the 
Old Testament, of the origin and de- 
velopment of Zionism, of the Jewish 
Theater, of taxation, of usury, of war, 
of witchcraft. We can hardly expect 
a Jewish writer to know accurately or 
to consider dispassionately the argu- 
ments defending the Christian claims, 
but apart from a few prejudicial and 
inaccurate articles on the Virgin Birth 
and the Trinity, the present volume is 
fairly free of anti-Christian prejudicc. 
We cannot find fault with Jewish 
writers who deplore the false accusa- 
tions of ritual murder, two instances 
of which occur in this volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Church and the 
Liberal Society. By Emmet John Hughes 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00). This book, rich 
in ideas, comes as the fruit of wide 
reading and patient thinking by its 
author. It traces the history and pre- 
sents an analysis of politico-economic 
liberalism, pointing out that for five 
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hundred years western civilization 
has been dominated by a life-and- 
death conflict between liberalism and 
Catholicism; and shows how and why 
the future welfare of mankind is in- 
volved in the outcome of the battle. 
No important movement, no influen- 
tial leader, no significant writer seems 


to have escaped the author’s attention; - 


there is no pertinent body of thought 
which he has not studied intelligently; 
his annotated, comprehensive bibli- 
ography is divided into sections corre- 
sponding to the chapters. His “pri- 
mary sources” range from Aquinas to 
Voltaire; and he acknowledges a spe- 
cial debt to R. H. Tawney, Harold J. 
Laski, John H. Randall, Jr., Charles 
and Mary Beard, Kingsley Martin, 
Lewis Mumford, Peter Drucker. In a 
word, then, the book contains every- 
thing necessary to make it a properly 
profound study of the vital issue dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately, however, the 
style leaves much to be desired. Trans- 
lated into more readable form with 
much of the supporting, or illustrat- 
ing, material relegated to notes or ap- 
pendices, the work would be far more 
useful— an occasion for regret that 
must be measured by the substantial 
value of this badly-needed, wisdom- 
imparting message. 

Tarawa. The Story of a Battle. By 
Robert Sherrod (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.00). Here is an 
eyewitness, minute-to-minute account 
of the capture of Tarawa by our ma- 
rines—thoroughly authentic and vivid 
to the point of ghastliness. Mr. Sher- 
rod found his trip back to the United 
States a let down—people “wallowing 
in unprecedented prosperity,” a steel 
strike going on and a railroad strike 
threatened, lobbyists bedeviling Con- 
gress for special privileges, labor lead- 
ers furious at the censure pronounced 
on labor strikes by “a high military 
spokesman” (presumably General Mar- 
shall). He found many of us not ready 
to accept “the cruel facts,” so he has 
written a book which should help to 
prepare us. He has done well. It is 
highly desirable that we at home 
should be made aware through de- 
tailed accounts like this of war’s 
frightful and sickening aspects. A 
Straight-talking writer is the proper 
type of correspondent to accompany 
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our straight-shooting marines. Front- 
line stories uncensored and unfumi- 
gated will bring fireside columnists 
and commentators down to earth.“ 

The Listening Post. By Thomas B. 
Morgan (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00). This book records the 
things learned by a young Protestant 
boy who fought the neighboring Irish 
lads with snowballs in Steubenville, 
Ohio, turned up later at the Vatican 
and some six years ago published the 
widely read A Reporter at the Papal 
Court. His present work gives us, for 
example, thumb-nail sketches of Car- 
dinal O’Connell, Bishop Kelley of 
Oklahoma, and Archbishop Mooney, 
and a rather lengthy portrait of Arch- 
bishop Spellman of New York, with an 
account of the famous trip when, to 
outwit Mussolini’s censorship, the then 
attaché to the Secretariate of State 
smuggled a papal encyclical out of 
Italy and distributed it in Paris to the 
Associated Press, the United Press, the 
National News, Havas Agency, Reuters 
and the German and Polish press agen- 
cies. Written in an engaging style and 
compressing an enormous amount of 
historical information and gossipy de- 
tail into its two hundred and thirty 
pages, Mr. Morgan’s book will surely 
be read with interest by persons of 
every class and creed in all quarters 
of the world. 

White Smoke Over the Vatican. By 
Don Sharkey (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00). This book— 
a sort of glorified guidebook and a 
very satisfying one at that—is as easy 
to read as it is informing. It includes 
a detailed map of the Vatican, with the 
location of the principal buildings 
clearly indicated, and numerous pho- 
tographs of various interesting per- 
sons and scenes. Better than any 
other small work in English, it gives 
a picture of the unique “city,” or 
“state,” or “nation”’—as you choose 
to call it—over which the Pope pre- 
sides. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: 
Liberty Against Satan and Slavery, sim- 
plified edition of the Encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris; Rebuilding Society’s So- 
cial Order, simplified edition of the En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno; Labor’s 
Charter of Liberty, simplified edition of 


God and 
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the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, by Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. (10 cents each) ; 
in new format: What Is Love?; Have 
You a Complex?, by J. Elliot Ross, 
C.S.P.; I’m Keeping Company Now!, 
by Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M.; The 
Conquest of Fear, The Ladder of 
Handicaps, by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; The Terrors of Being Engaged, 
by Ada McCormick; Dorothy’s Di- 
vorce, by John Handly, C.S.P.; The 
Gossipers, by Charles L. Cunningham; 
Boys, Girls and Standards, by Alice 
Douglas Kelly; After the Honeymoon— 
What?, by Kathleen Norris; Are You 
in Style?, by Rosemary Buchanan; 
Tell My Fortune!, by Daniel L. Fitz- 
Gerald; The Art of Prayer, by Rev. 
George J. Haye; Prayer a Day for Lent, 
compiled by Rev. Albert A. Murray, 
C.S.P.; Sharing the Profits With Em- 
ployees, Social Action Series No. 23. 
Published for the Social Action De- 
partment, N. C. W. C. Reprint from 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

As the Morning Rising ..., by the 
Rev. Patrick O’Connor; The Framework 
of Catholic Belief, by Rev. Richard 


Ginder; Valor Is Not Suicide, by Rev. 
Dr. John K. Ryan; Converts, How to 
Win Them, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 


Visitor Press. 10 cents each). The 
Third Order in Our Day, by Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony’s Guild. 5 cents). Bishop 
Kelley Talks Education (5 cents) ; Mod- 
ern Youth and Chastity, by Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., A.M., S.T.D. (25 cents) (St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work). Res- 
urrection, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
(St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 25 
cents). Romance of Charity, a brief 
story of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
by Dom Augustine Studeny, O.S.B. 
(Queens Village, Long Island, N. Y.: 
St. Anne’s Novitiate). 

Why Doesn’t the Pope—?, by Rev. J. 
Murray, S.J. (6 cents); Francis—A 
Leader, by C. J. Woollen; The Case for 
Catholic Scouting, by Rev. John Fran- 
cis, C.P. (2 cents each); The Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ (Mystici Corporis 
Christi) Encyclical Letter of His Holi- 
ness Pius XII. (18 cents) (London: 
Catholic Truth Society). A Daily 
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Thought for Legionaires and All De- 
vout Clients of Mary, compiled by Rev. 
Francis J. Ripley (Exeter, Eng.: Cath- 
olic Records Press. 16 cents). 

The Is Beyond the Seems, by Frank 
J. Sheed, with Preface by J. Stanley 
Murphy, C.S.B. (Windsor, Ontario: 
The Christian Culture Press). The 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin. February, 1944 (Wash- 
intgon, D. C.: National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association). The Church in 
Action, by A. M. Schwitalla, S.J. (20 
cents); The Pope’s Five Points for Per- 
manent Peace, by Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, 
S.J.; Human Plans Are Not Enough, by 
Rev. John Carter Smyth, C.S.P., Catho- 
lic Hour Radio Talks (Washington, 
D. C.: National Council of Catholic 
Men. 15 cents each). 

Your Postwar Job!, by Bern Wil- 
liams (New York: Bernard & Ellis. 25 
cents). Attitude of the United States 
Toward Austria, by Herbert Wright 
(Washington, D. C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office). Germany, by 
Hiram Motherwell. International Re- 
lations Pamphlet Series No. 1 (Cleve- 
land, Ohio: The Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Press). Simon Bolivar, by John 
Crane in collaboration with A. Curtis 
Wilgus, Ph.D. American Patriot Series 1 
(Washington, D. C.: Embassy of Vene- 
zuela). The Amazon: A New Frontier?, 
by Earl Parker Hanson. Headline Se- 
ries No. 45 (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents). 

International Conciliation, February, 
1944: Address of Field Marshal Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, December 28, 1943; 
Draft Pact for the Future Interna- 
tional Authority; The League of Na- 
tions and Associated Agencies, by Ar- 
thur Sweetser; World Organization, 
by the Honorable John J. Parker; 
March, 1944: The United Nations, the 
British Commonwealth, and the United 
States. Articles by Representatives of 
Countries Composing the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; Speech of Lord 
Halifax at Toronto, January 24, 1944; 
Report of Vyacheslav M. Molotov to 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R.; Text 
of Soviet Autonomy Decrees February 
1, 1944 (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 cents 
each), 
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WE are privileged to present to our 
readers His ExcELLENcY BisHop PAUL 
Yu-PIN, Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, 
China, who as writer and speaker is 
becoming very well known to Ameri- 
can Catholics. There is surely nobody 
better equipped to inform us of 
“China’s Role in the World Struggle.” 
His Excellency was born in Manchuria 
in 1901, ordained in 1924, and in 1936 
was made Vicar Apostolic of Nanking 
and consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Sozusa in Palestine. He has been in 
this country for the past few years and 
is domiciled at present in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


THE title of Rev. Joun C. Forp’s 
“The Totalitarian Justice Holmes” 
may startle some of our readers, but 
the writer besides being a professor of 
Moral Theology at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., is a Holmes expert, 
having made an intensive study of the 
Justice and his work. Father Ford’s 
article “The Fundamentals of Holmes’ 
Juristic Philosophy,” reprinted in the 
Fordham Law Review, November, 
1942, contains all the documentation 
to substantiate the claims made in his 
present article. A member of the 
Society of Jesus, he holds his S.T.D. 
degree from the Gregorian University 
and his degree in Law from the Boston 
College Law School. 


As he explains in his autobiography 
For the Heathen Are Wrong (Little, 
Brown, 1941), EuGeNeE BaGcer, whose 
“Humpty Dumpty: Master of Words,” 
is his first contribution of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorLD, converted himself to the 
Faith after examining, and rejecting, 
the claims of the modern anti-Catholic 
philosophies. He was born in Hun- 
gary fifty-two years ago, was educated 
at the gymnasium and university of 
his native Budapest, came to the 
United States in 1915 and was nat- 
uralized in 1920. After working as a 
reporter on the Cleveland Press, and 
as editorial writer on the old New 
York Tribune, he went to Europe in 


1924, acting until 1927 as a special fea- 
ture writer for The New York Times. 
From 1927 to 1940 he lived in France, 
England, and Switzerland, returning 
to New York after the French surren- 
der. Mr. Bagger has contributed arti- 
cles to Thought, America, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, etc., and is now 
working on two books at his home in 
Nassau, Bahamas. His English wife 
and his two stepsons, at present lieu- 
tenants in the British army, are, also 
converts. 


THERE are plenty of thrills in the 
concluding Part II. of ANNA McCLure 
SHOLL’s “Three Wreaths of Blue Hy- 
drangeas.” Miss Sholl has many tal- 
ents, but possibly she is at her best as 
a writer of short stories. 


Last June Sister Juiie, O.P., M.A. 
(Oxon.), for over twenty years a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill., gave us a delightful 
article on the magnificent adventures 
of words. Now in “Poetry in the Ro- 
man Breviary,” she uncovers for us 
the sadly unsuspected literary riches 
of the Office of the Church. 


StnceE his last contribution in July, 
1941, C. F. Greeves-CarRPENTER has 
been in and out of the country on un- 
disclosed military missions. He writes 
interestingly now on “Britain’s Cave 
of Treasures.” 


In November we introduced Prince 
HUBERTUS zU LOEWENSTEIN to our read- 
ers with a short story, “The Vigil of 
Major von Gentin.” In his present 
“This Is Where We Came In,” he 
points to some very clear facts that de- 
serve our calm consideration if we 
would make the peace a lasting one. 
He writes from his home in New- 
foundland, N. J. 


MucH has been said for the Czechs 
in Czecho-Slovakia, but that there is 
much to be said too for the Slovaks is 
made evident by a new contributor, 
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PeTer P. YurcHAK, Special Deputy 
Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and General 
Counsel of the Slovak Roman and 
Greek Catholic Union of that State. 
Though born in this country, Mr. Yur- 
chak is of Slovakian descent, knows 
Central Europe well and is high in the 
counsels of Slovakians in this country. 
His “Inside Czecho-Slovakia” does not 
allay our fears of the under-cover Com- 
munistic propaganda being spread so 
insidiously wherever there is an open- 
ing wedge. Mr. Yurchak is the author 
of The Club Leader’s Handbook, pub- 
lished last year by Harper & Bros. 


Our readers have been led to many 
fine art exhibitions at the ever gener- 
ous Morgan Library by Marion Gar- 
NETT HENNION, M.A., but never to one 
of rarer distinction than that of which 
she now writes in “Religious Symbo- 
lism in Illuminated Manuscripts.” Miss 
Hennion, though still retaining her in- 
terest in her chosen field of art, has 
been for the past few years a member 
of the faculty and Publicity Director 
_ for the College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J. 
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“THe Palestine Puzzle” is not the 
least of present day perplexities. 
Therefore we welcome: N. Onwin 
Rusu’s ideas on the subject. Mr. Rush 
is the Librarian of Colby College, 
Waterville, Me., and appeared first in 
our pages in this same department last 
December, writing then of the “Sesqui- 
centennial of Henry C. Carey.” 


Or our poets this month, Mary 
LAVELLE KELLEY (“Flower of France”) 
of Burlington, Vt., and Epirn (Mrs. 
GeorGE) Tatum (“Sailor Wives”) are 
so often in our columns that there is 
nothing new we can say of them. We 
have two Religious, both old friends, 
StsteR Mary Mauna, S.S.N.D. (“Bless- 
ing for the Door of a Room”), of the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, and Sister MARY JEREMY, 
O.P. (“The Piper”), of Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. Finally, L. MouLton, 
an occasional and widely published 
contributor, sends us “Beauty Has 
Drawn Me” from Geneva, Switzerland, 
where she is awaiting the happier 
times we all hope for. She has lived 
abroad since 1922, and since 1938 has 
been in France, Germany and England. 
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